








Car Magazines Offer 
Lively Market 


3-D COMICS KNOCK ’EM DEAD 
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THE CRITICS SMART 
WRITERS CONSULT 


This advertisement appears here month after month because | believe that 
among the readers of this magazine are to be found a percentage who 
(1) have literary promise, (2) are working at, not trifling with, their writing, 
(3) can afford to pay for expert help and still eat three good meals a day. 

For such writers who want information about what we can do for them 
we have a pamphlet entitled ‘Uzzell Literary Services’. This booklet has no 
pictures, no surprise-your-friends, get-rich-quick, be-famous-over-the-week-end 
ballyhoo; it answers questions most inquirers address to us, and it contains 
the record of Uzzell success in training writers over the past twenty years—a 
record that stands by itself in the field of creative writing help. This pamphlet 
is free and will be sent by return mail upon request. 

Learning writers are prepared by us to produce copy which we or an 
agent or the author himself can sell. We are teachers, counselors, and friends 
of learning writers. For the kind of help we give there is no cut-rate, and, so 
far as | know, no competition. 

If you want to see how good we are, try us with a problem manuscript. 
For a single story or article up to 5,000 words, the fee for an Editorial Ap- 
praisal is $7, for a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue penciling if neces- 
sary), the fee is $15. For additional words, $1 per thousand. Fee for 


Fundamentals of Fiction (installments possible): $75. 


NOVELISTS! 


My THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL, originally published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company for $3.50, is available for $2.00 in a new edition which contains every 
word of the original. This book is the authoritive work on novel technique and 
contains practical, detailed discussions of every phase of writing the long narrative. 
A partial list of chapters includes: The Good Subject, The Principles of Unity, The 
Problem of Length, The Principles of Drama, The Popular Novel, The Novel of 
Significance, Viewpoints in Fiction, Common Errors in Plotting. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL can be ordered from us at the address below, 
at the bargain price of $2.00. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL e CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
Stillwater e@ Oklahoma 


























$75 Sale, 23rd Trip 
Sir: 

I just received $75 from one of the “first 
class” magazines for a short piece on its 23rd 
trip out. 

If this isn’t unusual, consider that an agent 
had the article and finally gave it up. I had to 
sell it to get my postage back. I can’t decide 
whether this is an encouraging or discouraging 
commentary on writing. 

Keitu C. ScHuUYLER 
217 East Eleventh Street 
Berwick, Pennsylvania 


Queen At Collier’s 
Sir: 

One of the most brilliant moves on the edi- 
torial chess board is the checkmating done by 
Collier’s. In one bold stroke they’ve jumped a 
queen across the board, and have gotten just 
about the most imaginative, off-trail, and con- 
siderate-to-writers editor in the person of Eleanor 
Stierhem MacMannis. Collier’s will be worth 
watching now. 

ATLANTIS HALLAM 
Maywood, California 


New Western Mag 
Sir: 

The story behind our new magazine, True 
West, is that we wanted to come out with a 
really first-class, true magazine on the Old West 
(we'll carry a few modern-day Western articles) 
and build it into something midway between the 
dry, authentic journals and the rip-roaring pulp. 
In short, we want the fast movement of the 
pulp, yet the authentic details of the journals. 

Until we know whether we are a failure or a 
success, we are paying 1 cent per word, on pub- 
lication, for all material. Photographs are de- 
sirable but not a necessity since we can get pix 
of most of the well-known characters from some 
of the picture services. 

Subjects that interest us: Badmen, Range 
Wars, Gold Rush, Indian Fights, Ghost Towns, 
Frontier Life, Buried Treasure. This is only a 
small part of the overall picture that we cover. 
In short, we go back as far as the days of 
the old Spanish Conquistadors and move right 
on up to the present time. As for subject matter 
—if it happened in the West and has a Western 
“feel,” it’s in our field. 

J. A. SMALL, Publisher 
True West 

P. O. Box 5008 
Austin 31, Texas 


Tue Warrrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published the Automobile Di 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 43, No. 9. Entered as second-class ten, April 3, 1921, at the Post 





eas wee Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond 


You're always right on Eaton’s Corrasable 
— in fact, you’re perfect — for on this re- 
markable paper mistakes don’t show! 

Easy as a jingle, quick flicks of an 
ordinary pencil eraser remove all typing 
errors completely and thoroughly. No 
dreary smudges are left to cast a shadow 
on your bright words, either! 

Corrasable is the Eaton-perfect type- 
writer paper with the specially treated 
surface, worthy of your MSS. Send 10c 
for the sample packet of twenty sheets — 
enough for your latest brainchild. You'll 


NEVER want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 





EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. M—Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name— 





Street 








i 


tt Publishing Co. Monthly, 
ce, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A, 








Hometown Good Market 
Sir: 

Hometown, The Rexall Magazine, is pub- 
lished monthly by the Rexall Drug Company 
and is distributed free through Rexall Drug 
Stores. 

We need good fiction from 1800 to 3300 
words in length. This fiction should have wide 
appeal and should, above all else, tell a story. 
Careful attention to characterization is also de- 
sired. No taboos on fiction subjects as long as 
the story is told in good taste. Please, no trick 
endings or gimmick stories. Rates for fiction run 
from $75 to $100, depending on length. 

We use informative and “how-to” articles 
that are of general interest to the family. We 
like to have at least two or three photographs 
suitable for reproduction accompanying articles 
wherever possible. Payment is up to $50, plus 
$5 for each photograph published. 

We also buy “Household Hints,” paying $1.00 
for each one published. Household hints not 
used cannot be returned. We publish an occa- 
sional cartoon and pay $15 for these. An 
occasional quiz or collection of fillers is pur- 
chased. 

We report in two weeks and payment is made 
on acceptance. Keep in mind when submitting 
material to Hometown that this is a very small 
publication. We are able to purchase only 12 to 
15 pieces of fiction each year and a smaller num- 
ber of articles from free-lance writers. All manu- 
scripts should be accompanied by self-addressed 
envelopes and return postage. 

Sam R. Zatss, Editor 
Hometown, The Rexall Magazine 
8480 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Name Your Price 
Sir: 

We require help—really good things to do 
and to make for boys and girls from six to 12 
years of age. We plan to publish a couple of 
pages each month under 

Play Time Plans For Girls 
Play Time Plans For Boys 
or 
Something To Do For Girls 
Something To Do For Boys 
and would like on these pages to give our read- 
ers some simple but worthwhile material. 

The articles offered must be complete with 
instructions. We prefer simple things for chil- 
dren but can use adult gifts for Christmas, Moth- 
er’s Day, and Father’s Day. We also prefer that 
contributor name his price on a manuscript. We 
will pay on acceptance. 

Evetyn Betz 

Children’s Playmate Magazine 
3025 E. 75th St. 

Cleveland 4, Ohio 





$1000 Prize For Science Writing 
Sir: 

If you are a writer—professional or not—on 
scientific subjects for newspapers, you are eligible 
for the eighth $1000 prize given by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in cooperation with the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation. A Judging Committee will 
decide next December what published science 
story is the best of the year. 

Deadline for entry in this competition is Octo- 
ber 10. If you want blanks or other information, 
write or wire to: 


AAAS-WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE 
WrITING AWARDS 

1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


3e A Word For Farm Copy 
Sir: 

We buy articles dealing with new things in 
farming, but almost exclusively in connection 
with grass and corn growing and livestock feed- 
ing. We pay 3 cents a word, articles averaging 
500 words. Prints of first-right pictures are bought 
at $2.50 each, negatives at $5 each, plus expenses 
on special assignments. Payment is on acceptance. 


H. K. Lurrrincer, Editor 

The Windrow 

New Holland Machine Company 
New Holland, Pa. 


Letter From Australia 
Sir: 

Here is a free-lance would-be writer who 
would like to correspond with a reader of W.D. 
in the hope of exchanging letters, ideas, maga- 
zines, etc. I have a young family to care for, 
but also an unquenchable spark where articles, 
magazine short stories, etc. are concerned. Al- 
though I’ve received a bushel of rejection slips, 
several cheques, postal notes and encouraging 
letters from editors keep me going. 


Juutette C. May 

21 Brighton Ave. 

Croydon Park, Sydney 
New South Wales, Australia 


Letter From England 
Sir: 

Are there any U. S. writer-housewives who 
would enjoy exchanging ideas and magazines? 
I would certainly like to hear from them. 

Marjory Woop 
96 Pams Way 


Ewell 
Surrey, England 
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Summer daze .. . still not too late .. . almost half a year to do what you might have done—but 
didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. My writers who crashed through since the start of this year with 
sales and appearances (POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, FAWCETT, MANHUNT, ARGOSY, 
ADVENTURE, STANDARD, DUTTON, MACRAE-SMITH, motion picture and TV sales, several 
pocket book sales a month, some important book sales and appearances) and for 20 years before that, 
probably have no more talent, or eagerness or industry than you have, but they did know enough to 
discover their true markets. 

You are loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your own background, 
there is more story and article material than you dream of—material only you can use. Aside from 
your talent that is your most important asset—and most of the time it is DOUGH IN THE DEEP- 
FREEZE. 


To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. And when you send your material, tell me about 
yourself—as my selling authors did; the information will pay out for you too. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE & BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work.Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
Poetry WritING PLAN 
NoveL Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 








TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my many years’ experience in literary 

editorial work and typing of all kinds 

Rates: All fiction, articles, book lengths, 75¢c per M words, 

one carbon, minor volgen ee $1.00 minimum on any 
ms. under 1,000 words. Return postage required. 

Information on legal work, pleyacripts, etc., furnished on 


request. 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 











NO - SKIP - LIN-R 


Latest Model 

Size: 914,” x 13” 

Metal, baked, pebble 
finish 

Gray, brown or green 

Gray, ivory or pale 


green Liner 
(Indicate choice) 





Ideal for holding your manuscript. Has small 
trough for pencil, eraser, etc. Folds flat when 
not in use. Wire rubber-footed easel. 


Postpaid $6.98—Check or Money Order, please. 


KAYE LELAND 


Sole Distributor 
51 E. 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











$4000 A Year To Magazine Writers 
Sir: 

The following policies have been adopted gov- 
erning competition for the annual Benjamin 
Franklin Magazine Awards, administered by the 
University of Illinois. 

Competitions will include: 

a. Magazines of general circulation pub- 
lished at least four times a year. 

b. Magazines circulated by syndicates to 
many newspapers. 

c. Magazines published by a single news- 
paper if sold on a separate subscription 
basis. 

Excluded are annual publications, house organs, 
trade publications, and learned journals. 

Nominations for the various awards may be 
made by the magazine in which the material is 
published, by the author or his agent, or by a 
reader. 

Both staff members and contributing writers 
are eligible. 

Nominations for the year 1953 must be re- 
ceived by the University of Illinois not later than 
February 1, 1954. Official entry blanks will be 
available December 1, 1953. Competitions will be 
judged during February and March and the an- 
nual awards will be announced in April. 

Every effort will be made to bring the compe- 
tition to the attention of all writers through the 
Authors League, Authors Guild, Writer’s Di- 
GEST, Society of Magazine Writers, authors’ 
agents, etc. 

The awards are as follows: 

Award No. 1. For the most distinguished and 
meritorious public service during the year by an 
American magazine of general circulation —a 
gold medal and scroll to the editor. 

Award No. 2. For the most distinguished mag- 
azine writing involving original reporting in 
which serious obstacles had to be overcome — to 
the writer a scroll and the sum of $1000. 

Award No. 3. For the best article, or series of 
articles, depicting life, culture or institutions in 
the United States—to the writer a scroll and the 
sum of $500. 

Award No. 4. For the best interpretation of 
the foreign scene or of our foreign relations—to 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |[|__ 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750. 00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blind Write for our free detailed ci 
if you want results: jerore sending your manuscript. The fee of very low. If you want to ah we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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the writer a scroll and the sum of $500. 

Award No. 5. For the article best depicting a 
person, living or dead—to the writer a scroll and 
the sum of $500. 

Award No. 6. For the best piece of magazine 
humor—to the writer a scroll and the sum of 
$500. 

Award No, 7. For the best short story—to the 
writer a scroll and the sum of $500. 

Award No. 8. For an outstanding meritorious 
presentation in any category not specifically cov- 
ered by the other awards—to the writer a scroll 
and the sum of $500. 

JosePH F. Wricut, Secretary 

Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Awards 

161 Administration Building 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


e With an advisory council which includes 
Frederic Lewis Allen, Dewitt Wallace, Donald 
Robinson of the Society of Magazine Writers, 
and Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, in 
addition to representatives from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the new Benjamin Franklin 
Magazine Awards should be able to win na- 
tional recognition for themselves and the 
magazine and writers they honor. Incidentally, 
the idea of awards in magazine writing 
originated with the Society of Magazine 
Writers. An anonymous gift of $52,500 will 
be used during a five-year period to establish 
the project.—Ed. 


One Short Story A Month 
Sir: 

I would like to acquaint your readers with 
The Diplomat Magazine, which has been pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., for three years. 
The Diplomat is read by diplomats here and 
abroad, the international society set, ambassa- 
dors, hostesses, executives and debutantes. 

The Diplomat will need a short story in each 
monthly issue. These should not run beyond 
1200 words—bright and entertaining, preferably 
with some society background. For every ac- 
cepted short story, the Diplomat will pay between 
$35 and $50. 

I. Monte Rap ovic, Editor 
The Diplomat 

1308 19th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Credit Given 
Sir: 

We request that some acknowledgment be 
given to Signature Press, since the article you 
published, “36x26,” was a chapter from Jack 
Woodford’s book, Writer’s Cramp, which was 
copyrighted by Signature Press. 

A. M. SHEFFLER, Jr., President 
Signature Press, 

P. O. Box 1616 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sold Articles and Stories 
Thanks to N. I. A. 


"Since getting my certificate from 
N.1.A., | have been receiving regu- 
lar monthly salaries from a weekly 
and city daily newspaper. Besides, | 
have sold several short articles and 
feature stories. | have worked under 
great difficulties, as | have had the 
care of an invalid. Anyone who has 
an aptitude for writing could do no 
better than to take the N. I. A. 
Course.—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, Box 
161, Arcadia, Louisiana. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single indiv Fiual miraculously endowed by na- 
ture with all the qualities that go to make up a successful 
author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination, but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged i in. 

Here, then is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism- 

continuous writing — the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s ‘‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student mem- 
bers often begin to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket 
into the “big money,”’ or become prominent overnight. Most 
beginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more, 
for materia] that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, travel, homemaking, local, club and 
church activities, etce.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 
Free writing aptitude test 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing am- 
bitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This 
searching test of your native abilities is EE—entirely with- 
out obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Ave., any York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) (Licensed by State of N. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Dicest, 
August. 


Mr. 

1, Oe 
Miss 

Address woe eS.08 HG Eby oss Sehareyt 
City . ire See 8) 

oO Check | here if veteran 7-M-433 
(All corr fidential. No salesman will call on you.) 














Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 











| “MORTIMER! IT’S—IT’S MAGNIFICENT!” 


PICTURE OF A TRAGEDY. The lady to the left 
is a friend." She hasn't read a book on her own 
in 10 years, doesn't know an allegory from a 
mountain range. Still, Mortimer Milton, to the 
tight, reads all his stories to his friend for 
“criticism. Sure Cynthia can find nothing to 
criticize—"It's better than |/2 the junk you read 
nowadays!" Sure Cynthia is a doll. But she's not 
an editor. She advises Mortimer not to change 
a word. This pleases Mortimer. Mortimer likes 
Cynthia. In fact, everybody's happy—EXCEPT 
the editors. 


WHETHER NEWCOMER OR ESTABLISHED 
WRITER, YOU need the service of a hard- 
working and reliable agency. Salable manu- 
scripts are invariably directed toward editors’ 
requirements. Good writing must have the know- 
how that years in editorial, publication and sales 
work will give you. 


May we help channel your talents? 


© Short Stories, Novels, Plays 

e TV, Motion Pictures, Radio 

e Articles & Non-Fiction 

e Cartoons & Free-Lance Illustration 


BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 
Our Rates are Standard 


$1 per 1,000 words for fiction. $3 minimum. Special 
rates on k-length material and scripts. Cartoons, 
$1.50 per batch of 6 roughs or finishes. Return postage 
and fee must accompany material. For professionals and 
newcomers who begin to sell regularly, straight 10% 
sales commission. 


THE CHRISTOPHER AGENCY 


7304 N. Sweetzer Ave. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 














Paperback To Go Way Of Pulp? 
Sir: 

From: R. G. Garretson 

To: The Editor, Wrirer’s 1953 Year Boox 


Re: 1) Your editorial, “More Money for Writers” 
2) Arnold Hano’s “The Story of the Paper 
Back Novel” 


I am an ex-operator of a newsstand and a 
minor author, with one bush-league, hard-back 
novel, Nymph’s Conquest (Signature Press), now 
on the stands. I was therefore interested in 
Hano’s piece. 

Near the end of your editorial you ask (con- 
cerning tie-in sales of magazines), “Who pays 
for this waste of paper, printing, postage and 
money? If you are a free-lance writer, you do. 
If you are a publisher, you do. If you are an 
editor, you do.” This paragraph might well be 
lifted bodily from context as the lead paragraph 
of an article on the machinery— or perhaps the 
word “machinations” would be better—of paper- 
back distribution to wholesalers and retailers. 


Hano skirts the problem, leaving it like an 
iceberg with its bulk unexposed, when he says 
of the paperback book publishers, “All houses 
eye uneasily wholesalers’ warehouses, bursting 
with returns.” And he quotes an executive of 
Pyramid Books as saying, “We now face a period 
of glut,” with Avon’s man chiming in, in the 
next sentence, “There is practically no new dis- 
play or counter space available for books.” 

Why? 

Let’s start with the wholesaler and his fran- 
chises—his bread and butter. If he loses them, 
he’s no longer a wholesaler. He’s a trucker with 
nothing to haul and no certificates as a com- 
mon carrier. So he has to talk softly and chuck 
his big stick when dealing with the major pub- 
lishers of paperback books. If he tosses out 
Bantam, his franchise for Saturday Evening Post 
goes with it. If he tosses out Gold Medal, Faw- 
cett magazines go with it. And so on. So what 
happens? The wholesaler keeps tossing his re- 
turns on his bone pile, unable to return them 
to the big-league publisher unless he wishes to 
lose his franchise—thus setting up a chain re- 
action—with the money makers yanked out from 
under him. 

What happens to the stuff put out by the 
minor-league publishers? Covers are stripped 
immediately from these books after the retailer 
has returned them, and they are then hauled 
to the nearest dump. And the bush-league pub- 
lisher (that goes for Hano’s house) gets the 
covers back in his lap at once, for credit on 
the wholesaler’s account. So Hano needn't 
worry about “wholesalers’ warehouses, bursting 
with returns.” His stuff is on the city dump. 

How does all this affect the independent 
wholesaler? He’s so water-logged with stuff he 
can’t move that he’s antagonistic toward all pa- 
per books. He dreams about how simple life was 
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before the advent of paperback novels, about 
how his gross is little, if any larger now. Yet his 
overhead is doubled, since the bulk of his draws 
are dumped back in his warehouse the week 
after distribution to retailer, and he has to hire 
extra help to strip covers and process returns. 
The wholesaler is no booster of paperback 
novels, due to the “shove” policies of the major- 
league publishers (originals and reprints), with 
the minor league publishers getting the brush- 
off. 

How does all this affect the retailer? Let me 
cite my own difficulties. I went into my stand 
with the idea that I could use the merchandis- 
ing methods employed for hard-back books. 
American News and the local independent whole- 
saler agreed to go along. I threw out all the 
racks supplied by the major-league publishers. I 
built my own. I went through the mountains of 
returns both wholesalers had, picking out the 
authors and titles I knew would sell. I set up 
my store in sections. General Novels. Heavy 
Stuff (Mentor). Mysteries. Straight Sex. And 
so on. It worked swell. The public flocked 


all 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
H ds 
TRAINING ama, 


Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


WRITERS 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














“Isn't There Any Good Course 
At Less Than 3 Figures?” 


How many times have you asked yourself this question? How much SHOULD you pay for a good 
course in writing? Are you quite ce1tain that you must lay out a three-figure sum for a course in 
writing? Must a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you 
can have simplification and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 

One of our students for whom we made her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 

“I cannot recommend your course too highly! What impressed me is the way you tore away 
the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short, con- 
structive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff.” 


WHY BUY “UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago, when a dollar 


was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a superduper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 
many, many writers sell in less than three months. . 

Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal (even a book choice club), to mention 
only a few. It is a good record. We are proud of 
our record of sales for students, of what we give 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL AU 


you for your investment—of the name of the 
auther who wrote the course (information you 
don’t always get). This course was written by 
Jack Woodford, author of the incomparable 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


& SELLING), and about 40 other books, many Name 
of them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 


Address 


Licensed as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York. 


~ 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








EDITORS AGREE 


That a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neat, wpe pe and dependable. My service iectoeian proof 
reading and minor corrections in spelling and punctuation. 
All wok, mailed flat with carbon and your original. Extra 
first and last page 


50c per 1,000 words. — Ic per line poetry. 


LUE SAMUELSON 
3403 McNab Avenue Long Beach 8, California 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No ad pda or professional style and omg se technique 
needed. 5S ho ’ le stories, house 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
waeks also month of help to 1 i 

der now. ye So courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 tod 


J... SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, De Glendale, California. 








A MARKET FOR YOUR STORIES? 


Complete editing service by author and editor with 
national publishing house experience ; collaboration with 
authors seeking publication; revision; specialists in his- 
torical novels, Marketing. Chicago and New York 
contacts. Present market need: general nonfiction. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Box 1970 Chicago 90, Ill. 











Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game — amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada 
N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 











in . . . until the wholesalers’ supplies ran out. 
Then I was out of business. They could get 
no more from the publishers. 

Or, right in the midst of a public run on 
some book, such as a Michael Shayne mystery, 
the publisher would call it in. If the demand 
was heavy, I ignored the call-in. But I took 
a chance on so doing, as the title was then dead 
and I could never toss it on the return pile 
to go back to the wholesaler for credit. And 
all the while I was attempting to merchandise 
the good books, I had a running fight with 
the road men put out by the major-league pub- 
lishers, who in turn put the blocks to the whole- 
saler. 

Since I was tossing the dogs into the returns 
and as the wholesaler was forced to “shove” them 
or lose his franchise, my draws of the good stuff 
were cut all to hell. And the road men yelled 
for my scalp, as I was pushing titles and authors, 
not Gold Medal, Bantam, et al. I finally threw 
in the towel, in disgust, and quit. 

The retailer who wants to go all-out for mer- 
chandising paperback books is bound and gagged 
by tie-in draws. He has to have one wall lined 
with magazines to stay in the paperback book 
business. To get the magazines that sell, he has 
to carry the jokers, with all the road men yelling 
for front cover display of their stuff. He can’t 
push what the public wants and reorder what 
moves. The publisher allocates the wholesaler’s 
draw. If the wholesaler has been stripping too 
many magazines or yelling for his bone pile to 
be reduced in size, his draw of Spillane or what- 
not is chopped all to hell. So the wholesaler, in 
turn, has to apply the same treatment to the 
maverick retailer, with the retailer forced to al- 
low both the publishers and the wholesaler to 
pour it on. Some fun. 

How does all this affect the unknown author? 
His stuff is usually not good enough to crack 
the frontal defenses at Gold Medal. But it is 
good enough, let us say, for Lion, Graphic, or 
Pyramid (all four being by independent dis- 
tribution). And what happens? His stuff doesn’t 
get a hearing or a chance. The bush leaguers 
are a pain in the neck to the wholesaler and he 
won't “shove” them. The road men for the 
major-league publishers have convulsions when 
they see this stuff in their racks. Or the retailer, 
not seeing many titles by a minor, jumps to 
the conclusion that it is junk without ever open- 
ing the cover. Anyway, back it goes to the 
wholesaler for stripping. The unknown author 
never gets a chance to work up—as, at one 
time he could, from the pulps to the slicks, 


What is the answer? Break up tie-in draws at 
all levels. Let the wholesaler and the retailer 
order what is selling or the type of stuff they 
want to “shove”—be it sex or heavy. Let the 
publisher—be he major league or minor—have 
the huge bone pile of dogs that will not sell in 
his own warchouse. 

Then, perhaps, the publishers of paperback 
books will supply what the public wants, rather 
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than what they think the public should read. 
The publishers will not have to moan about a 
“period of glut” or that “there is practically no 
new display or counter space available for 
books. ” 

Then the progressive hard-back retailers will 
carry and push the original paperback titles and 
authors that sell. 

Then new men and capital will enter the 
field, with paperback book stores opening up, 
unhindered by a wall lined with magazines. These 
are the boys—not yet in the field—who offer 
a future for the paperback book. The bulk of 
the present retailers (supermarkets, drug stores, 
and so on) give paperback books short shrift 
since they bring little, if any trade into the 
store. 

I have been encouraged by various agents to 
do books for them. But I am holding back. I 
have no delusions of grandeur, no illusion that 
my stuff can crack Gold Medal. And, knowing 
the fate my stuff would have in the bush 
leagues at the wholesale and retail levels, I do 
not wish to waste my time. 

As I see it, the paperback book will eventu- 
ally go the way of the pulps unless paperback 
publishers change their tactics and distribution 
methods. The glare of publicity will hasten that 
better day. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
had to pay for newspaper and magazine space 
to splash the cry, “A hog can ride from New 
York to Los Angeles without changing trains. 
But you can’t!” Then, and only then, were the 
other railroads jarred into providing trans- 
continental service. 

R. G. GARRETSON 

627 Fern Glen 

La Jolla, Calif. 
¢ The late House Committee which investi- 
gated “obscene paperbacks” on the news- 
stands became interested in the problem of 
tie-in distribution because of complaints 
that “I have to take the dirty books to get 
the clean ones.”’ It may be that tie-in draws 
will be hit from that quarter, although we 
hear that the resolution to resurrect the Com- 
mittee has been buried.—Ed. 


The Contest Trade 
Sir: 

A thousand thank-you’s for including a touch 
of contesting in the June issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest! I’ve wondered often why you did not 
include contest information since so many of us 
try to step from winning contests to writing fic- 
tion (or, as in my case, from trying to write fic- 
tion to really winning contests). From way out 
here on the seven-months-now-rain-drenched Ore- 
gon Coast, I wave my damp umbrella for this 
kindly gesture toward the contest trade. 

Mrs. Fiora RucH 

Box 810 

Lakeside, Oregon 
@ Watch the Dicest for more contesting 
news.—Ed. 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








TYPING — ALL KINDS 


Neat, prompt, accurate. Checked for mistakes. Pica and 
elite electric machines. Carbon copy free. 20 pound Cor- 
rasable bond. Punctuation, etc., corrected free. Mailed flat. 

n give names, addresses satisfied customers. 40c per 1000 
words, 15¢ per page less than 1000 words, poetry Yac per 
line. You pay postage. Inquiries welcomed. 


OPAL STIREWALT 
2559 South Sprague Avenue Tacoma 3, Washington 








DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING MARK ETS? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our special low 
introductory offer to find the answers. Send TWO poems 
under 30 lines each with self-addressed stamped return en- 
velope and one dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful 
suggestions for revision. 

THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. E., P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 











YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely personal way. In addition to 
teaching you STEP-BYST TEP the fiction techniques 
which lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a 
magazine a. of your own selection, and you will be 
helped to do the best work of which you are capable. 
Each suggestion and criticism will be made with your 
particular background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 


Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all writen, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
ie go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
ORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, a <. minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more, Payment and stamped 
self-ad ty envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 








ph ey BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
low Street-D, Brook N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“J°l] Have Eight-On-Tour” 
Sir: 

I was nursing despair this morning. I’d finally 
got the baby to sleep, big brother outdoors, 
dropped myself on the davenport with W.D. and 
a cup of coffee—and thought what the hell. 

My novel manuscript has been making round 
trips to New York (seven times) and I’ve been 
collecting “good” rejection slips that say such 
things as “there is no question in the minds of 
the editors that this manuscript is eminently 
publishable” and “the main character is not to 
be forgotten”—followed by the most sincere- 
sounding regrets about not fitting into “our 
present list.” One top house even sent me their 
readers’ reports in synopsis and I did appreciate 
those when I rewrote. But I’d begun to think 
I’d be better off if some editor shouted that the 
whole thing stinks; then maybe I’d get to some- 
thing constructive and inspiring—like cleaning 
cupboards. 

That’s what I thought before that cup of 
coffee and W.D. But not now! Bless Taylor 
Caldwell’s heart and pen. I promptly retrieved 
my ms. from cold storage in the diaper drawer 
where it has reposed for some three months. Off 
it goes tomorrow, and out come the notes on 
that new novel—and that short story and those 
article ideas. Thanks, Miss Caldwell. I swear I 
won’t stop until I have eight-on-tour! 

ETHEL E. Ticue 
1196 Lincoln Ave. 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 


Palms Down And A Lot Of Noise? 
Sir: 

Where can this writing game lead one? 

After a few sales of fiction and articles I 
suddenly find myself editor of my own paper— 
nothing big, no Life or SEP, just ed of a house 
organ for a local industry. One thing I know: 
there is no antitoxin for the writing germ. One 
bite lasts a lifetime. 

Fellow-yearners will be glad to know that my 
pal, Len Keller, USAF, out in Guam, cleaned 
up first, second and third prizes in a Base writing 
contest. He went on then to take second and 
third in the 20th AF semifinals. Len has been 
pluggin’ for years. I think he deserves a Big 
Hand. 

Tuomas KILLEN 
118 St. Denis Ave., 
St. Lambert, Montreal, Que., Can. 


Out-of-the-Market: Commercial America, The 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
according to new Editor Edward Stone; Bar- 
nard L, Sackett TV Productions, formerly 
Bankers Securities Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
which moved and is now associated with an 
advertising agency; and Private Eye, which 
has folded, according to Editor Hans Stefan 
Santesson, 780 Riverside Dr., New York 32, 
New York, 











BOOK WRITERS 


Is your manuscript interpretive of Texas or the South- 
west? If so write for our brochure, Book Publishing in 
the Southwest. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1838 San Antonio 6, Texas 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


Pen Money, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


The feo pee Shop offers prompt, 
careful service, with corrections 
50c per thousand 


Remittance including postage with order. 


SYLVIA M. DUQUETTE 
12 Baldwin Street Springfield, Mass. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for yeu. Reference women's WHO'S WHO, Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio 17 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
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"The Killing at Triple Tree" 
A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE A MACMILLAN SALE SAGA by Evan Hunter 


"The Big Sin” 
by Jack Webb "Tne Buscadero” "Little Jinx® KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
TO SDITORIAL PLANETA (Spain) by Noel Loomis by Robert Turner 
"Invasion of the $2 Bil2s" 


by George J. Gelanis 
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by Helen Nielsen "Man Witicut Pants" 
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by Raymond F, Jones TO THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


We'd like to st them your material! 





























SMLA makes over 500 sales each month. Typical sales in various fields are shown here. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover gale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material i is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those erors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“| . . Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written 
a new bible for writers that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the ‘selling game. In 
his new book, Meredith gives you the trade talk in everyday speech. Here is a book that is a 
must for all of you who dream of someday selling your brain-child.”” —Bridgeport (Conn.) Life 
Order YOUR copy from your local a or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.7 
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By Ivan T. Galanoy 


Brash Young Eds. 
Brand-New Markets 


Young editors, lively books, wide-open 


markets, and an uncertain future 


—that’s the car magazine field. 


Why not get in on the boom? 


IN THE SECOND ISSUE (May, 1953) of 
Fawcett Publications’ new magazine, Cars, 
the following letter appeared in the “Reader 
at the Wheel” column: 

Congratulations on the first issue of Cars. It 
was great. But your Tucker story sure was a 
stinker. Why give that phony so much space? 
Also the road racing story was a real dud. Who 
cares what the drivers think! Then, too, why 
in the hell print a piece like the hot rod article? 
Who needs them on the road? 

Said Editor Arthur Unger in a light italic 
underneath, “We’re glad you like the first 
issue of Cars Magazine.” 

Two weeks later Unger cried “Uncle.” 
At that point at least 300 blasts at a Mr. 
Aston J. Roney of Jacksonville, Florida, the 
signer of the letter, had arrived at the 
Cars offices. The editor confessed that 
he had written the letter himself to see if 
insults to the publication would draw any 
public reaction. 

Public reaction was good. 

And still is. In four issues Fawcett’s 
Cars has clambered to a 400,000 circula- 
tion figure (the advertising guarantee is 
pegged at 300,000) to lead, by a good 
hundred thousand, the bakers dozen of 
automotive “fan” magazines which have 
been hitting the newsstands. 


As evidence of the American public’s 
renewed interest in things automotive (in 
repetition of the early 1900’s and the 
famed 20’s), during the past 10 or 12 
months an estimated 4,000,000 “enthusi- 
asts” (as automobile magazine readers are 
called) plunked down anywhere from 20 
to 50 cents for issues of publications en- 
titled Motor Trend, Hot Rod, Auto Sports 
Review, Speed Age, Motor World, Auto 
Age, Speed Mechanics, Motorsport, Road 
and Track, and the teen-age slanted Honk! 

To free-lance writers, photographers 
and cartoonists, Unger and his profes- 
sional kin suddenly present markets new 
in scope and appeal, unhampered by 
“name” tradition. Brash enough to run 
black covers, ask Harry S. Truman to do an 
automobile road test, attack state licens- 
ing procedures and really tell the truth 
about Detroit’s “dogs” and “dolls,” Unger 
opened his book to all free lancers regard- 
less of their professional stature. At least 
25 percent of the material which has ap- 
peared in Cars came from unknown con- 
tributors—with more and more bought 
from them each month. Only about 15 
percent of the material purchased by the 
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car magazines is technical and there is a 
movement afoot to decrease that percentage 
in favor of the general piece which any 
automobile owner can understand, any 
automobile-owning free lancer can write. 

Early sceptics indicated that there was 
just so much you could tell an owner 
about his car and definitely not enough to 
fill a monthly magazine. The new crop 
of publications blasted this theory by dis- 
covering the varied interests of car fans 
and catering to them. For instance, the 
general classification “car fans” includes 
the hot rodders, those youngish mechan- 
ical geniuses who can get upwards of 200 
miles per hour out of a 1929 Ford. Then 
there are the sports car bugs, who thrill 
to the roar of a British Jaguar or to the 
handling of a $15,000, trim, Italian Fer- 
rari. There are the vintage and classic car 
collectors, who dream of locating an un- 
discovered Cord or Franklin or Stutz or 
Lincoln with a LeBaron body. These and 
others fall into the biggest group of all, 
made up of one guy after another inter- 
ested in his car—in comparison with the 
next fellow’s car, how to service it, insur- 
ance, fuel, trade-in rackets, new car road 
tests, travel plans and other more general 
information. 

Cars Magazine was atypical of the field 
at birth. It was the first publishing enter- 
prise slanted to car owners which did not 
select one of the above groups and slant 
all material in that direction. Art Unger 
had decided that the need was for a gen- 
eral book which any car owner could read, 
understand and enjoy. 

Two important factors seem to bear 
out his theory. One is the rapidly-increas- 
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ing circulation of Cars. ‘The other is that 
several of the high-circulation car maga- 
zines have “chopped and channeled” their 
formats in imitation of Cars and a more 
general approach to the field. 


In controversial general-interest articles, 
Cars started ambitiously, has remained in 
the lead, with such byliners as Preston 
Tucker, Edgar Kaiser, Dave Garroway. 
Cars’ first issue exhumed Preston Tucker's 
personal story of victimization of the auto- 
mobile independents by the major manu- 
facturers. The article drew over 400 pieces 
of angry reader mail. Following in the same 
vein, Editor Unger jumped on the subject 
“Is Detroit Holding Out on Us?,” reported 
back to Cars readers that America’s motor 
mecca has no magic formulas. Third in his 
expose series was the story of a battery ad- 
ditive, AD-X2, which supposedly would 
double battery life and which has upset 
official Washington because of the inven- 
tor’s fight with the national Bureau of 
Standards. In even more general tone, Cars 
has carried an article entitled “Danger, 
Blind Man at the Wheel,” a plea for stricter 
driver licensing. To get the story Unger 
and his photographer took a blind man 
through the New York Department of 
Motor Vehicles, actually obtained a driver’s 
license for the man. 

In addition, Cars offers tips on every- 
day car care, theft-proofing automobiles, 
avoiding financing rackets, shunpiking (get 
off the super-highways and see the coun- 
try), automobile manufacturers, foreign 
cars, the sports car craze in America, used 
cars, making money with cars, changing a 
tire, auto auctions, hotels for cars. Unger 
has even reprinted “The Last Traffic 
Jam,” Time’s immortal spoof on automo- 
bile production and traffic conditions. All 
of this and more (each issue carries 20 
articles, 9 regular columns, 4 regular fea- 
tures and 4 departments plus cartoons, 
photo spreads) sells well on the newsstands 
every month. 

Arthur Unger himself is just this side 
of 30, a crew-cut, Ivy League type who 
lives in a busy section of New York’s 
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Greenwich Village. He is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism and still retains a bit of Missouri 
drawl although he is a New Yorker by 
birth, affection and adoption. To obtain 
talent for his magazine, Unger contacted 
the daily press automotive editors, signed 
up Time stringers throughout the world, 
uncovered such photographers as Weegee 
(author of Naked City) and Danny Rubin, 
who sold the first assignment he did for 
Cars to Life. 

Rubin was the only photographer to get 
the accident picture at the annual Watkins 
Glen, New York, road races last fall. In 
that accident, a small boy was killed, sev- 
eral adults were injured by a swerving 
car (the spectators had violated safety 
lines). Since the first issue of Cars wasn’t 
due on the stands until January, Rubin 
was given permission to place the photo 
at Life. For perhaps the first time in jour- 
nalistic history, a magazine which was not 
yet on the newsstand was credited for a 
photo by another publication. 

Unger’s office is on the 18th floor of the 
Fawcett skyscraper, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York City, and the manuscript and car- 
toon, photo and artwork piles reach al- 
most to the floor above. Reversing usual 
magazine procedure, Unger reads all sub- 
missions, looks at cartoons and photos first, 
then sends them on to his two assistant 
editors, Jim Whipple and Sheldon Wax, 
for comment and _ suggestions. Rejec- 
tions come only from Unger, for as a 
free-lance writer he knows the “they- 
didn’t-even-read-it” feeling. Also, he feels 
it important that he “set the pattern” him- 
self at this early stage of the magazine. 
When he finds a piece in the mail which 
suits his needs, Unger is jubilant and en- 
thusiastic, immediately corresponds with the 
author or, if possible, invites him in for a 
discussion of the piece. No true car en- 
thusiast himself (“I take cabs”), Unger 
feels that this objectivity is an asset which 
other car editors do not possess. 

For five years before his recent assign- 
ment, Unger was news editor of Fawcett’s 
Mechanix Iilustrated. In that position, 
during 1952, he was asked to assemble a 


book called Best Hot Rods, which would 
be sold as a 25c Fawcett one-shot. It was, 
to the tune of 400,000 copies. Meanwhile 
M. I.’s editor, Bill Parker, had been work- 
ing up the basic idea for a car maga- 
zine. When the Brothers Fawcett and 
Editorial Director Ralph Daigh decided 
to go ahead with the project, Unger was 
appointed editor. His first issue sold out 
in three weeks and even today Unger re- 
ceives letters from contributors to that 
issue asking him to locate copies for them. 
He shrugs wearily, hides his only remain- 
ing copy which is crayon-streaked, “Offi- 
cial . . . Private .. . Do not Touch... 
Leave In This Office!” 

Although Cars was designed originally 
as a bimonthly, it went monthly with the 
second issue. At this point, Unger was 
working with one editorial aide, not be- 
cause of the budget but because he 
wanted the “right” people. His main aides 
now are Wax, who was formerly with 
Promenade and Travel, Whipple, technical 
editor of a catalogue service before taking 
over the technical end of Cars, and Art 
Director Frank Taggart. Together, they 
produce the spearhead of this new field. 

Next largest publication, in circulation, 
is Southern California’s Motor Trend, 
published by the same stable, Trend, Inc., 
which turns out the third-ranking book, 
Hot Rod, and the pocket-sized adventure 
called Honk! Hot Rod is followed by 
Auto Age, Speed Age, Hop Up and the 
remainder of the pack. One unique pub- 
lication in the field is Motor World, a 
biweekly news magazine designed to fill 
the need for latest racing and develop- 
ment information. 

All the books have one thing in com- 
mon, the American motorist and the vehi- 
cle he drives. Obviously in their scope are 
such subjects as parking problems, traffic 
jams, automobile care, safety and protec- 
tion, licensing, traffic tickets, imported 
cars, the sports car movement, fuels, auto- 
motive industry, unique cars, racing, and 
repairing the automobile or changing its 
natural characteristics at home. With for- 
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mats open wide, these publications are 
fertile fields for free-lance writers looking 
for new markets. 

It is not the garage mechanic who is 
selling articles to the car publications, but 
the professional free-lance writer. Free 
lancers who know little more about a car 
than how to drive one have been dream- 
ing up article ideas and selling them to 
the car field. Unger points out that these 
free lancers find stories in their own auto- 
mobiles, in newspaper breaks on new 
automotive inventions, new accessories, 
and in the automobiles of personalities in 
their home towns. One writer found 
Doctor, Lawyer, and Indian Chief who 
had “hopped up” their cars for personal 
reasons, wrote and sold a piece about 
them under the obvious title. Another 
writer took photographs of the customized 
cars in front of a high school, wrote a 
piece called “Centerville Goes Custom” as 
indication to big-city readers that the 
movement is spreading. Some free lancers 
cover auto shows and racing events by 
arrangement with car magazine editors. 

Nor is the writer the only one who has 
found new markets in the field. With the 
exception of one or two magazines, the 
car books buy cartoons concerned with 
automobiles (but not with women driv- 
ers!), pay from $10 to $25 for each. 
Photography is badly needed and color 
covers are wide open. What kind of pix 
do the car editors want? The stock an- 
swer is any good automotive photograph. 
Recently a Cars contributor sent, among 
others, a picture which showed a Siata 
standing on end in a cloud of dust, the 
driver hurtling through the air. Said free 
lancer in covering note, “Pictures I took 
at Bridgehampton, thought they might be 
interesting.” The shots are worthy of Life, 
Time and Camera Annual rolled into one. 
Shopworn pictures have to do with start 
and finish line shots of cars and grinning 
drivers beside their steeds. Big need is 
for custom car shots from different towns, 
unusual hot rods, new products, etc. 

Rates? They vary. This new field is on 
no par with the top slicks or even with 
the higher-ranking women’s or men’s 
magazines. A few of the top publications 
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have established a minimum of $75 to $150 
for a feature article of average length. 
Photography runs from $100 - $250 for 
cover shots down to $50 per page for in- 
side material. Several magazines have de- 
partments which buy anecdotes and short 
personal experiences for anywhere from 
$10-$50. From the writer’s point of view, 
perhaps the most important aspect of the 
car magazine field is its expected growth 
and development and, with that, in- 
creased rates. Unger already has raised his 
minimum payment twice. 

There is some gloom, of course. A top 
New York literary agent says, “The car 
magazines are in trouble already. Their 
circulation is faltering, their pay is slow, 
and most are put out by publishers who 
are notorious for scrapping books as soon 
as trouble comes. I’m placing client ma- 
terial at these markets but promoting 
those clients at other publications in other 
fields at the same time.” The writers, 
cartoonists, photographers who are con- 
tributing to the car books, however, seem 
satisfied with the magazines and rates, 
continue to sell at the same markets. 
Of course, steady sales to one editor almost 
automatically bring financial bonuses. 
And there is a movement among the edi- 
tors to sign up steady contributors on an 
annual contractual basis. But the free 
lancers’ loyalty seems unshakable. 

In one case, free-lancer Harry Kursh, 
who wrote the famous Alger Hiss type- 
writer story in True, uncovered a story 
(on J. M. Ritchie, inventor of a con- 
troversial battery additive) which he 
could undoubtedly have placed in the 
general men’s field. There was no com- 
parison with True’s rates, but Kursh placed 
the piece with Cars. As a consequence, 
Unger raised the purchase price as much 
as he could, increased Kursh’s guarantee 
for future material. Kursh also did a 
Cars piece called “How to Fix a Ticket,” 
obviously grist for the men’s mag mills. 


In another instance, sports car colum- 
nist Bob Fendell, of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, broke a long-standing 
personal rule about writing free-lance arti- 
cles in his field because he believes in what 
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the car publications are doing, supports 
the theory of a magazine for automobile 
owners. 

This world, a world filled with auto- 
mobiles called Spyder and Allard, draggin’ 
wagon and modified stock, can be discov- 
ered by any writer. The newsstands carry 
the publications and initial entry into the 
field requires little more than a study of 
the markets. The range is from the purely 
technical (Speed Mechanics) to the pure- 
ly general (Cars, Trend) with all stops in 
between. The editors plead with writers 
to study their markets before submitting 
material or queries, but the books are wide 
open. And the future looks promising. 

In fact, a few months ago, Unger re- 
ceived a reader letter which said, “I read 
your first issue and liked it very much. But 
I didn’t write because I wanted to wait 
for the second issue to see if you had any 
wind. I now have the second issue. You 
sure have a lot of wind.” 

Unger’s reply: “Thanks, we think.” 


vary from 1000 to 5000 words, must be 
interesting to non-technical as well as tech- 
nical readers, bring from $75 to $600, de- 
pending on position, quality, etc. Shorts for 
two departments: “One for the Road,” 
funny highway incidents, $10; “The Car 
I’ll Never Forget,” $25. Pix bring $15, car- 
toons, $20; there’s only one cartoon taboo 
—women driver gags. All payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

Hop Up & Motor Life Magazine, 4949 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 27, Calif. 
George Hill, Editor. Rod & Custom Maga- 
zine, same address, Spencer Murray, Editor. 
Both magazines slanted toward hot rodder- 
custom car enthusiast. Copy and/or photo- 
graphs covering the hopping up and/or cus- 
tomizing of any interesting automobile; also 
pix and cartoons on same subject. Payment 
quoted on acceptance of material, made 
on publication. 

Motorsport, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. William C. Callahan, Editor. Em- 
phasis here on sport car fans; also carries 








Car Magazine Markets 


Car magazines change names or collapse 
or new ones are born faster than 4 gas 
turbine car could make a tour of their 
offices. From external appearances, the 
books below seem stable—but we assume no 
further responsibility. This is what the 
editors want to buy: 

Cars, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Arthur Unger, Editor. General auto maga- 
zine aimed at everybody who has any in- 
terest in a car. Buys practically all copy 
and pix from free-lancers. Feature articles 


stories of interest to hot rodders and general 
car owners. Photo stories with 1000- to 
1500-word text block. Subject: unusual 
cars, how they were developed, materials 
used, etc. Callahan prefers query outlining 
proposed story, will give assignment if 
query meets his needs. No market for shorts 
or cartoons, but buys pix of unusual cars, 
sometimes unusual pix of events. Usual 
price for photo stories about $125, some- 
times more, sometimes less. Individual pix 
bring $5 each. Payment usually on publica- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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COMIC 


Scripting for the 


BOOKS 





MacscriBE Is a typical comic book writer. 
He sits before his typewriter and feeds in 
the paper. He has rehashed his editors’ 
favorite plet and gotten an OK. Humphrey 
again slinks through the back alleys of 
Casablanca; only now he is Jim VanDuke 
of the U. S. Air Force and the city is 
Berlin. MacScribe types a first draft, checks 
for the most obvious spelling errors, drops 
it into the mail. He doesn’t think of the 
script again until the check arrives. Then 
he makes a mental note to rework the 
plot again—it sold so well the last eight 
times. 

MacScribe is not interested in what hap- 
pens to the story after it leaves his hands. 
He doesn’t care which artist draws it, 
whether it is butchered or improved. 
Chances are that he won’t even see the 
thing when it comes out in the book. What 
is more, his name won’t be on it; he doesn’t 
sign his work. 

I talked to many people in the comic 
field while getting material for this article. 
Without exception the artists and editors 
were willing to be named. Almost all the 
writers refused to let their names be used. 
They are turning out low-quality work and 
aren’t proud of it. In fact, most writers for 
comic books are ashamed of what they write 
—and with good reason. 

The art in comic books has been far 
superior to the writing. The artist works for 
years to break into the field. Then he 
sweats over his drawing, erasing, correcting 
and improving. He goes outside the field, 
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into fine art, illustration and motion pic- 
tures, to learn new techniques. For in- 
stance, artist Ross Andru’s studio is lined 
with classic art texts, German anatomy 
books and plaster casts of Michelangelo 
sculpture. These, as well as Ross’ large clip 
file, are in constant use. He also carries a 
pocket sketch pad to the movies, to record 
interesting camera angles and new techni- 
ques that he can apply to his own work. 

A few writers are working this way and 
the day may come when comics writers will 
have to improve or drop out, especially if 
the field stays relatively small for any length 
of time. Comics are up and down field, 
with alternating periods of feast and famine. 
During the recent slump in sales, over 150 
monthly titles were dropped. A drop like 
this would wipe out some fields; yet there 
are still over 400 comic magazines being 
published every month. With 30 pages in 
each magazine, paying $5 to $12 a page, 
the books are obviously a writer’s market. 


Basic Rule of Comics 

Comics are an amalgam of words and 
pictures. The story line is sometimes carried 
by words alone, sometimes by pictures alone, 
but usually by both at once. Many at- 
tempts have been made to strike the cor- 
rect balance between the two factors. Cyn- 
thia Templeton of Fiction House describes 
an interesting experiment they made. They 
reversed the usual procedure and had the 
artist draw the story first, working from 
a comprehensive outline. Then the balloons 
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This handsome guy and 
beautiful babe can’t stay in 

a clinch. They’ve got to 
keep on the move to 

hold the kids’ attention. 


By Harry Harrison 


and the captions were written in to match 
the drawings. The artist thus was freed 
from slavishly following every direction of 
the writer and a balance was maintained 
between dialogue and drawing. This bal- 
ance could be called the basic rule of 
comics. 

The contents of a panel depends upon 
the message it must convey. Take an ex- 
ample. You wish to show a man opening 
a door and his reactions to seeing a corpse 
in front of him. Your directions to the artist 
might read: 

Man collapsed against door frame; 
still clutching door knob. Mouth open 
and bulging eyes. 

A still better description would be: 

Man is opening door and recoiling 

with horror. 


Let the artist draw the contorted features 
and limp body; it is his business to know 
what a man looks like under these condi- 
tions. 

If you have a balloon issuing from the 
limp mouth reading, “I'll be darned! ! ! !,” 
you destroy the impact of the panel with 
unnecessary and unreal dialoguc. The 
worst offenders in regard to excess dialogue 
are the romance comics. In the final panel 
of every story the hero and heroine are like- 
ly to have their mouths welded into a pas- 
sionate kiss, which doesn’t deter them from 
speaking heart-rending endearments to each 
other. 


On the other hand, a speech or a sound 
effect can carry a panel. A soldier stands 
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next to a field gun, a cloud of smoke issu- 
ing from the muzzle. This panel will be 
stronger if Blam is lettered next to the 
gun. The impact will be even greater if 
the soldier is shown with his hands clapped 
to his head while the sound effect BLAM!!! 
covers the panel from side to side. 


Man in Plane, Man in Tank 


I have done both art work and scripts 
for the comic books, for publishers like 
Avon, Entertaining Comics, Fawcett, Hill- 
man, National, Quality, Trojan and Ziff- 
Davis. In illustrating the comic stories of 
miany different authors, I have had to work 
from scripts where fully half the panels 
were literally impossible to draw—if the 
writers directions were followed. The 
reason? Lack of visualization on the part 
of the author. 

The following paragraph might appear 
in a pulp story: 

The pilot of the diving plane let his 
face crack in a fierce grin as his ship 
screamed down on the helpless tank. 
The tank captain in the turret 
blanched with fear at the plane’s ap- 
proach. 

Translate this action into directions for a 
comic panel. 

Plane dives on tank. Close-up of 
pilot with evil smile. Captain in tank 
turret has look of horror on face. 

Can you see any way that a drawing meas- 
uring 4” by 5” can show the expressions 
on the faces of two men who are hundreds 
of yards apart? Yet this example is taken 
from an actual script. 

Bernard Krigstein, who is a top-notch 
artist as well as president of the Society of 
Comic Book Illustrators, has this to say: 
“The writer should set the scene, give the 
list of characters, and say what they are 
doing. He should not give complex instruc- 
tions, foreground, longshot, flickering light, 
eerie shadows and all the rest. The artist 
will capture the mood and compose the 
panel in a manner that best fits the story.” 

Some editors, however, do insist on very 
complete descriptions. In this case, the 
writer must visualize clearly what happens 
in every panel. Make a little sketch of the 
panel if you get into trouble; the roughest 
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kind of stick figures will do. Put the prob- 
lem down on paper since that is where it 
will eventually have to go. 


Script Mechanics 

Script layout and nomenclature have 
been standardized through usage. The large 
panel that begins the story is the splash or 
splash panel. Page always refers to a page 
of art work. Nobody ever bothers to count 
the pages in a manuscript; when you are 
paid, it is by the number of pages in the 
published story. 

Begin with your name and address in the 
upper left corner, then leave at least a half 
page of blank paper. The script should be 
typed in the following fashion: 

TITLE: STAR DUST 
LEGEND: JON MARTIN WAS A LITTLE 
MAN WITH BIG PLANS! WITH HIS 
SHIP AND HIS CREW HE SEARCHED 
THE WILD REACHES OF THE ASTER- 
OID BELT—LOOKING FOR A FOR- 
TUNE THAT COULDN'T EXIST... 
SPLASH: Jon Martin, in space- 
suit, is kneeling on the sur- 
face of a craggy meteorite— 
he holds a handful of glowing 
dust in his hand. He has just 
emerged from the open door of 
a spaceship. He does not see 
another man, with gun, con- 
cealed in the rocks. 

Busy scene on spaceport near 
New York City—year 3000. 
Short, old man, Jon Martin, 
in beat up outfit is talk- 
ing to big arrogant man in 
Space pilot's uniform, Cap- 
tain Thurm. Thurm is busy 
writing on clip-board. 

JON: Er .. . pardon me, cap- 

tain . . . but I wonder if— 
THURM: Blast off BUMMY .. . 
you'll get in trouble around 
here. 

Cargo net on end of crane 
catches Jon in back, knocks 
him down. 

THURM: WATCH OUT!!! 
JON: Ohhhhhh... 
SOUND: THUNK! 

(Continued on page 22) 
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3-D COMICS KNOCK °EM DEAD By Aron M. Mathieu 


THE TELEPHONE switchboard of the Roxbury News Company flashed two red lights, 
and before the PBX operator inserted her first plug, two more lights beamed red at 
her. “Holy cripes” she sang out to the bookkeeper who was passing her board, “I bet 
you billed Glamor to all the newsdealers again and forgot to send the magazine. Now 
I listen to them raise hell.” 

“This is Stop 56,” said the first voice, Schultz’s by Main Street. ‘““We’re outta 3-D. 
I can use 16 more.” 

“I’m Bellfontaine, your stop 187,” said the next voice. “Finally you got something 
we can sell so you give me 4. I need 18 more 3-D right away.” 

But stop 56 and Stop 187 didn’t get any more, for the nation’s craziest, zaniest 
fad, Three-Dimension Comics, had both kids and newsdealers by their ears as they 
fought to buy 40,000,000 copies in one month, with only a fraction of the desired supply 
available. 

No newsdealers, distributors or publishers had had it so good since the first days 
of Norman Anthony’s Ballyhoo. And like Anthony’s Ballyhoo, the fate of Three- 
Dimension Comics was believed to be just as sure, save that it would come more 
quickly. 

The competition, Ace, Dell, Goodman, National Comics, Pines and all the others 
who missed the boat, were burrowing into printing techniques trying to issue their 
own 3-D comics before the kids ran out of quarters or their parents raised hell because 
of eye strain. 

Meanwhile, Archer St. John, of the St. John Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, had the bonanza. 

It was a publisher’s dream come true... enough sales of one issue of one 
magazine to call it quits and retire . . . or bat out a dozen imitations for three months 
before the onrush of 50 hurried and harried competitors swamped the field. 

This dream was created by three men. Cartoonist Joseph Kubert, who for five 
years had been artist for Archer St. John, started to fool around with a method by 
which any drawing could be turned into a three-dimensional drawing. For assistance, 
he called in his friend Norman Maurer and his brother Leonard. The three men 
perfected a method and applied for a patent. They asked Archer St. John if he 
wanted to use the method to issue a 3-D comic. 

“With our method,” they said, “you can turn any drawing into a 3-D drawing 
and print it so that every fine detail will show.” 

St. John took the gamble and used his best title, Mighty Mouse. This 36-page 10c 
comic became “Three-Dimension Comics starring Mighty Mouse.” A pair of polaroid 
glasses was saddle-stitched into the binding of the magazine. The price went up to a 
quarter, 250% over the price of most comics. The first edition of Three-Dimension 
Comics is now into its second million sales, with half the country not yet aware of 
the magazine and all stands that had the first million copies sold out. 


Joseph Kubert, one of the three inventors, says: ‘We estimate that the first 
40,000,000 comics we print will sell and then it will be all over. Whover gets his books 
out first wins. Publishers who come along next November will flop because of the 25c 
price and because many parents may say 3-D comics are hard on the kids’ eyes. 

“Our company is taking its best comics and putting eight of them into three- 
dimension, with 1,000,000 press run on each. They will all be on sale by August 25. And, 
gosh, how they will murder the 10c books. The kids will have to own at least one three- 
dimension book. That means they won’t buy as many comics and the extra 15c we 
charge will cut in on the sales of the dime books. 


“Our problem is glasses. In New York City, all acetate is sold out for the next 
three weeks.” 

We asked Mr. Kubert what he’s going to do with his royalties. “I haven’t had 
oe to think about that. Right now, all we do here is work and wonder how long 
it will last.” 

The movies are using 3-D as a technique to get new audiences; they have not yet 
used the 3-D technique to tell a story better. Archer St. John has done the same thing: 
the technique is there, to spare, but the script remains the same. Other printed media, 
in addition to comics, will use three dimension. Perhaps the next time a writer will 
get there first and use 3-D as a story aid instead of smearing day-glo over the same 
old words. Like a sexy woman attracts a man, so 3-D will quickly attract an 
audience; but it won’t hold it unless there’s a story to rely on after the novelty is gone. 

Archer St. John will not dry up the interest in 3-D comics with his first 40,000,000 
sale unless he and his competitors do nothing to improve the comic script, merely 
add a visual dimension. How about using the added dimension to improve the script? 
That puts the horse where it belongs. 














age 2 

CAP: A MOMENT LATER THE DOC- 

TOR ARRIVED... 

Doctor examining Jon, 

close around. 

DOCTOR: I'm sorry, but this man 
is dead. 

There are certain conventions in comic 
writing that are followed blindly. Periods 
never appear on a comic page. A sentence 
may end in an exclamation point, a ques- 
tion mark or an ellipsis—but never in a 
period. Captions always end with an ellip- 
sis. The incompleted . . . is supposed to 
drop the eye into the panel. 

Since stories are usually hand lettered, 
remember the variety of effects at your dis- 
posal. Lettering can swell and shout or get 
tiny and whisper. Italic, condensed, bold, 
gothic—all the faces and sizes are avail- 
able. 

When you type the final script, double- 
space all the lines. And begin every pro- 
posed page of the story on a clean sheet 
of paper. Very often a script will be di- 
vided between the letterer and artist and 
worked on one page at a time. So when 
you come to panel 7 on page 3 and it is 
the last panel on the page, ignore the space 
left on the sheet; panel 1 on page 4 should 
begin a clean sheet of paper. 


~B 


crowd 


Synopsis First 

All comic stories are bought from syn- 
opses. A synopsis is a one-page, usually 
three-quarters of a page, outline of the 
proposed story. This can be single-spaced. 
All the meat of the final story should be in 
the synopsis; it should be complete with 
narrative hook and enough detail to ex- 
plain the plot. 

When your synopsis is accepted, break it 
into the number of pages the editor has 
assigned to this story. Get the story line 
clear in your head and pick out the inter- 
esting scenes—those are your panels. After 
visualizing or sketching roughly the panel 
as it will appear in the magazine, write a 
description of it. Write the dialogue that 
will best fit the actions of the characters. If 
they are doing things that make sounds— 
put in the sounds. 

There is a tense moment in a battle just 
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before the attack. There is no firing. To 
show the silence you could have the SNIK 
of sound made by a soldier loading his rifle. 
This small SNIK will highlight the tre- 
mendous noise to follow. 

There was a time when comic book edi- 
tors bought dialogue by the pound the way 
you buy hamburger. The writer was cheat- 
ing if the panels weren’t bulging with 
words. But editors have learned the valuc 
of the wordless panel or the series of four 
or five narrow panels that carry a con- 
tinued action. 

In the October issue of Frontline Com- 
bat there is a fine example of continued 
action panels. On page 5, in the story 
‘“‘Whupped,” artist Jack Davis has the Con- 
federate soliders charging into battle. They 
charge right through panels 3, 4, and 5— 
the rebel yell is continued through all three 
panels as well. The same soldier, in the 
foreground in each shot, comes closer and 
closer. Yet the trees and clouds in the 
background continue through the three 
panels. The reader may not be consciously 
aware of these drawing details, but he feels 
the motion and continued action. 

If you aren’t familiar with this and other 
types of panels, you aren’t ready to write 
for the comics. Buy various comic books 
and learn to tell the good from the bad. 
If you find a story you like, ask yourself 
why. Perhaps it’s a gimmick the artist has 
used that may never have appeared in the 
script. Many tricks of the trade used by 
comic artists are unknown to the average 
comic book writer. 

Every artist vignettes panels—yet I have 
never seen this direction in a script. A 
vignette is a borderless panel, usually with- 
out a background. A large close-up or two 
figures stand out against the page. A vi- 
gnette gives variety to the panel layout 
and allows a little white space on what 
might have been an overcrowded page. 

Another artist’s trick is the focusing of 
attention. One man is threatening another 
with a dagger. Instead of showing full fig- 
ures of both men, the artist will put the 
frightened victim in the background and 
fill the foreground with a hand and dag- 
ger. The same thing can be done with a 


(Continued on page 41) 
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 Seahoncie WRITERS of America may 
never award me an “Ernie,” but my 
first Gold Medal novel, Gunsmoke Reckon- 








e- ing, has just gone into a second printing— 
or a total of nearly half a million copies. 

i- Another novel of mine, Texas Fury, has 

Ly been brought out by four different publish- 

t- ers here and abroad. And I have yet. to 

h plot a story. 

c Occasionally, I become the victim of a 

ir dry spell which makes writing a pay-you- 

1- § next-week note to the milkman well-nigh 
impossible. In desperation I dust off my 

1- collection of tomes on writing and discover 

d again that a work of fiction is based on a 
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rf The easy way to write a 

’ : Western novel or short story. 
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plot—a mechanical thing, a blueprint or a 
Y pattern as it were. 

So, I tell myself, I have my dry spell 
licked. I tackle the various plot compon- 


. e ents: opening situation, problem, complica- 

tions, crises, climax, result, motivation, 
# characterization, atmosphere, etc. From 
‘0 


‘ them I contrive a plot and try to write a 
story around it. 


at The trouble is that I am not mechanically 
“ j inclined. 

After a few hours—or even several days— 
of of stewing around, I chuck the whole 
Tr business, I put my how-to-write books back 
on the shelves, to gather more dust, and 
ie begin to write without a plot—by merely 
d telling a story. 

, When I read a story or novel, I’m totally 
a unaware of a plot being unfolded. I let 





myself feel that a story is being told to me. 





When I write, I’m doing the story-telling— 
to myself and to my readers. As I see it, a 
story is a word picture of suspense and con- 
flict brought to a satisfying conclusion. 
Nothing more. True, the picture has to be 
in my mind before I can put it into words. 
But it’s an out-of-focus picture when I 
start to write. I’ve got to adjust the lens of 
my mind to sharpen the picture and stop 
down the lens to get the greatest depth of 
field. But this is achieved while I’m telling 
my story. 


For example, take Gunsmoke Reckoning: 
my agent, Gus Lenniger, suggested that I 
send him a Chadwick-type cow country 
novel within a month. I started writing it 
from scratch an hour after receiving the 
request, with this much story line: 

My hero arrives on a range new to him 
in search of a man, known to him only by 
name and description, whom he blames for 
the degradation and death of his, the hero’s, 
sister. 

This story line was sufficient for the 
whole novel. The opening assured conflict 
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are you UNDERSELLING 





THE FaAcT’s a simple one: don’t undersell 
your stuff. And here are four incidents to 
illustrate what I mean. 

Three of them took place because several 
pulp and intermediate markets sent out 
calls for novelettes, and we put a number 
of our agency’s clients to work for them. 
Steve Frazee and Frank Ward came through 
with detective novelettes, and H. A. De- 
Rosso came through with a Western nov- 
elette. 

Since the pay at these markets runs from 
lc to 5c per word, figuring an average of 
3c, the Frazee novelette (10,000 words) 
would bring $300, the Ward novelette 
(20,000 words) would bring $600, and the 
DeRosso novelette (19,000 words) would 
bring $570. We read the novelettes and 
decided that although they were intended 
for the pulps and intermediates they might 
sell higher. So: 

1. We entered the Frazee novelette in 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine’s annual 
mystery-story contest. The story won the first 
prize of $2,000. 

2. We took the Frank Ward novelette 
and called Kay Bourne of Cosmo, explained 
that we had a terrific crime story which 
had been intended for a modest-pay market 
but should sell higher, and asked for a fast 
reading and report. She bought the story 
for $3,500. 

3. We offered the DeRosso novelette to 
MacLennan Farrell, then at Collier’s. He 
paid $3,500 for the yarn. 

Those are three of the incidents. The 
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fourth involved a great deal of patience 
and an equal amount of faith. When we 
sold Helen Nielsen’s first mystery novel, 
she was lauded by the Saturday Review 
as “the first real addition to the mystery 
field in the past decade.” The offers from 
pocket-size book houses started coming in, 
pretty fair offers. We declined them. Helen’s 
second book was published and then her 
third, and the offers continued to come in 
from reprint houses. Not long ago, we 
closed a deal with Dell—the first three 
published novels for a package advance of 
$10,000, or $3,333 on each book, excep- 
tionally high prices for mysteries. 

In every one of these instances, the low- 
pay path would have been just as easy, and 
perhaps easier, to take. 

It is a natural and understandable tend- 
ency for writers, particularly new writers, 
to minimize the value of their scripts, think, 
“Hell, who am I to try to compete with 
the big boys?” and offer their material to 
low-circulation, low-pay markets. But it’s 
a foolish thing to do if the property could 
sell higher and make you a good deal of 
money. 

I don’t mean to suggest that every story 
you write should be sent first to the Post 
or Collier’s. If the story is routine and 
average, send it to the markets whose 
budeets require them to take on average 
stories. But when you’ve got a script you 
really believe in, by all means try it higher. 

These decisions aren’t always easy to 
make. You’ve got to force yourself to make 
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between the two male lead characters. It 
foretold the ending: a showdown between 
the two. It suggested a twist: hero forgoes 
revenge upon discovering that enemy is not 
a cad and did not do wrong by the sister. 
Naturally, there are side issues. Hero’s 
antagonist is involved in troubles of his own, 
and hero concerns himself with them while 
attempting to bring about enemy’s downfall. 

The trick is to open a story with the lead 
character caught up in some sort of emo- 
tional turmoil which involves him in con- 


flict with 1—himself, 2—every other char- 
acter, 3—nature—the land or climate in a 
Western. The emotional angle sets the 
mood of the story, and the conflicts pace the 
action. The picture focuses, the words flow. 
Where is the need for mechanics? It’s not 
necessary to say that here we'll insert a com- 
plication and here reach a crisis and, even- 
tually, here we'll have the climax. As long 
as the lead character is in an emotional 
sweat, the story will have suspense. And 
suspense is what readers want in a story. 





YOURSELF? 


By Scott Meredith 





them and make them right. Ignore the 
opinions of your friends, who, too often, 
feel that everything you write is “simply 
wonderful” or “just lousy because who is 
Joe to think he’s a writer.” Take yourself 
off in a corner and be honest with yourself. 

If, after your conference, you’re con- 
vinced that the story won’t stand a chance 
at the majors—a decision based on quali- 
ties inherent in the script (lack of fresh- 
ness in plot or some such)—then send it 
to the lesser publishers. But if you think 
there’s a chance, even a slight chance, try 
the biggest-pay outfits first. And if you just 
don’t know—try the majors first. 

Will top-magazine editors resent being 
bombarded with stuff which is all wrong 
for them? The answer is Absolutely Not. 
I recently overheard this conversation be- 
tween a Collier's editor and a businessman 
friend. 

Businessman: “You say that all this costs 
your company a mint of money, and yet 
you only buy a handful of stories from 
among those thousands of scripts. Why 
don’t you cut out accepting unsolicited stuff 
and deal only through agents, since you buy 
the bulk of your copy from them anyway?” 

Editor: “You just don’t understand the 
publishing business. While we buy only a 
handful of scripts from the unsolicited 
stuff, some of those yarns are terrific and 
some of those writers turn into our best 
contributors. I’m delighted to read 100 
stinkers by an author if there’s a chance 


that his 101st story will do our magazine 
good and sell copies.” 

Will the editors of lesser magazines re- 
sent the fact that stories have been tried 
at the majors before coming to them? The 
answer, again, is Absolutely Not. 

For one thing, editors whose budgets 
force them to pay modest rates are aware 
that stories which have a chance for big 
money are bound to be tried for big money. 
All agents do this as a matter of course. 
Secondly, many editors are writers, under- 
stand the economics and struggles of the 
writing life, and are delighted when a 
writer gets a better price than they could 
pay for a story. Finally, it helps the prestige 
of their magazines to be running stories 
by Joe Jones, who appears regularly in the 
top slicks; they're bound to get some of 
his stuff if he’s a reasonably prolific writer. 

Some editors will return a story which 
they think may bring more money than 
they can afford to pay. The late Bob Davis, 
for example, frequently returned material 
to writers with comments like this: “Are 
you nuts? Try this on Collier’s. If they 
don’t take it, let me have it.” Mike Tilden 
of Popular occasionally returns a story. He 
first saw one of Alan Ritner Anderson’s 
which ended up at the Post and in Best 
Post Stories. 

Even if you are a writer who would be 
content with a sale at any price, this fact 
still applies: it will be more pleasant and 
much more profitable for you to see your 
first story in one of the big magazines. 
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‘These emotional angles to carry a yarn 
are not always easily hit upon, I'll grant. 
Here are examples from some of my novels: 

Renegade (Gold Medal). In hero’s ab- 
sence from his ranch on Texas frontier his 
wife and father-in-law are slain by Co- 
manche war party and his four-year-old 
daughter carried off into captivity. He can 
rescue the child only by getting a coman- 
chero, a New Mexican trader, to ransom 
her. He’s balked in the attempt by an in- 
fluential man whose wife falls in love with 
him. 

Trail of the Damned (Popular Library). 
Hero is first Texan to drive cattle to Arizona, 
and a group of men try to trail-cut his 
herd. When he refuses them, they stampede 
the herd one night and his 16-year-old son 
is trampled to death. He sets out to avenge 
himself on these men, one by one, until in 
the showdown with the leader of the band 
he has a character transformation and 
shows his enemy mercy. 

Destination Revenge (Doubleday). A big 
cattleman’s trail across Texas is marked by 
a wake of unredeemed promissory notes. 
Hero’s now-deceased father was ruined by 
cattleman’s swindle. Hero acquires many of 
these notes, totaling $100,000, sets out for 
New Mexico to force cattleman to honor 
them. 

Whiphand (Gold Medal). Hero loses 
fiancee to older man, his wealthy employer, 
and quits his job. The marriage does not 
turn out well, husband thinking his young 
wife still loves hero. So he tries to hound 
hero out of the country. He succeeds, but 
hero feels that if he can obtain the whip- 
hand, through acquiring wealth, he can take 
girl away from her husband. He sets out to 
become a man of property and power. 


Devil’s Legacy (Gold Medal). Hero, 
eldest son of a big cattleman, had an Indian 
mother. On father’s death, his “white” 
brothers inherit estate—one, the great 
ranch, and other, the family bank. Hero is 
willed only father’s gun. One son, by father’s 
wish, is to marry and have children by 
father’s mistress. Hero covets her, but so 
do other two sons. 

From these examples it appears that I’ve 
strayed far afield from the typical Western 
novel formula, I use the same sort of story 
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line for my pulp stories. I try to make my 
characters seem like real people involved in 
real-life situations. I want my _ readers’ 
reaction to be: “This could have hap- 
pened.” 

My heroes are never two-gun men. They 
are apt to be more concerned with earning 
a livelihood than with being fast on the 
draw. They are never tagged with idio- 
syncrasies. They are seldom juveniles; I 
like them to be mature men, between 30 
and 40 years of age. My female characters 
are not shy young things. Few of my fic- 
tional people are paragons of virtue, Con- 
gressman Gathings notwithstanding. In 
Devil’s Legacy, my part-Indian protagonist 
has affairs with three different women—as 
sometimes happens to a living man. I want 
my characters to be believable because 
that makes the story-telling easier. 

Here is the opening of Whiphand, a 
novel written without any prepared plot. 
and hurriedly to meet a Gold Medal dead- 
line: 

The big buck stopped browsing, lifted its 
antlered head, stood motionlessly alert, sens- 
ing danger even though, Ed Sands was sure, 
it had not caught his scent. 

He’d been stalking the deer most of the 
morning, with hunger now a dull ache in his 
belly, but the range was still long and he 
had the disadvantage of shooting from a 
height. He held his fire, aware that he would 
get but one shot. If it missed, the buck 
would vanish into the timber and he would 
go back to his diet of rancid bacon. 

He worked his way farther along the 
ridge, seeking an easy descent, then a rider 
far across the valley, in the shadows of the 
opposite hills, caught his attention. The deer 
and his hunger for red meat forgotten he 
leveled his Winchester across a boulder and 
caught the rider in its telescopic sight. 

His naked eye had not been mistaken; 
the rider was a woman. 

The sight wasn’t powerful enough to show 
him her features, but he knew her. There 
were few women about this range; indeed, 
there were few women in all Wyoming Ter- 
ritory which only now, in ’79, was becoming 
settled as cattle country. Of those few, only 
a minority, so Sands reflected, rode a horse 
sidesaddle and wore a riding habit which 
would have been more fashionable on the 
bridle path of some eastern city park than 
here on the frontier. And of the minority, 
he decided, only Nora Kimbrough would 
dare ride alone through such wild country. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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1953 Short-Short Story 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Ex-Marine from Laguna Beach, Calif., wins $500. 


Men take top six prizes. 


This year’s scripts high in quality, judges say. 


STORY WRITERS are growing up. That’s the 
conclusion our judges came to after reading 
and judging scripts in the 1953 short-short 
story contest. This year’s stories were better 
written, more original, stronger in character 
delineation than ever before. 

What’s behind this improvement in story- 
telling technique that struck the judges so 
forcibly? Maybe more experienced writers 
entered the contest this year. Maybe the 
judges were more astute. Or maybe story 
writers have had to grow up to survive. 

The pendulum may swing back, but for 
the time being the short story writer is 
expendable. In fact, he’s turning into an 
article writer. How many writers you know 
sell regularly in the article field, cash good- 
sized checks, and bemoan their unsold short 
stories and the fate that has made them fact 
writers? How many story and novelette men 
of a decade ago are counting on the paper- 
backs for the bulk of their income? Even 
the big-name magazine story writers are 
hard up; they’re competing for one-half the 
space that was once available to them. 

Result? Story writers all along the line 
are graded up. The pros have to write bet- 
ter stories to sell the slicks; middle markets 
get what the slicks reject. Beginners have 
to write better stories to compete with the 
pros in the middle markets. And even the 
cent-a-word markets eventually get passable 


stories from which to choose. Today, a tyro 
can sell a slick an article that has nothing 
more than an idea, but his short story has 
to have everything — idea, development, 
style, significance, and “that extra some- 
thing” editors always talk about but can’t 
pin down. 

All this, we feel, explains the improve- 
ment in quality and interest in this year’s 
contest entries. Take the first four winners 
as a Case in point. 

In the course of the judging, we read our 
share of trite plots. At least a hundred 
mothers solved their personal problems 
while under anesthesia during childbirth. 
Frustrated writers turned up in droves. 
Mothers-in-law battled sons-in-law. When 
nothing original, nothing new, and no part 
of the writer was added to a trite plot, 
out went the story. It was not until the 
judging was over and the winners chosen 
that we realized this: the first four winning 
stories have the same basic conflict. The 
stories are so individual, however, that it’s 
difficult to recognize. 

Lewis Meyers, ex-Marine major from 
Laguna Beach, California, whose short, “My 
Father and the Indians,” took the big 
money, uses a nine-year-old boy as narrator 
of his story, which is written around a con- 
versation in the family living room. The 
basic theme appears immediately although 
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“No use, lady. We mail you the end two days after you buy the book.” 


the reader is not fully aware of it: 

I get along fine with my father. Except 
sometimes I can’t figure him out, like the 
time about my Indian book. It was one of 
the things I got for my last birthday when 
I was nine years old and my father gave it 
to me. 

It’s a big book and it’s written by a real 
Authority on Indians and the pictures were 
drawn by a real Indian. A Blackfoot Indian 
but he can draw very good besides being an 
Indian too. 

The Indian book creates a nostalgic mood 
in the father. He begins to reminisce. He 
doesn’t get far. 

What’s a horse show? I said. 

They have a big outdoor ring, my father 
said, and have judges to pick out the best 
horses of different types, saddle horses, 
jumpers, matched teams. They don’t race, 
they just go around the ring while the 
judges study them. 

Like beauty contests, I said. 

Well, yes, my father said. What do you 
know about beauty contests? 

I see them in the newsreels, I said. 

The father makes a last effort to glamorize 
his own childhood by recalling a real Indian 
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he knew and his disappointment in him. 


The thing that upset me was finding an 
Indian cared about money. I hadn’t thought 
about it, but I guess I expected a real In-. 
dian to be different. 

He could have gone on TV, I said. He 
could have made a lot of money. 

My father’s face got sort of red and then 
he picked up his pipe and filled it slow and 
careful. 

You kids have an awful lot these days, he 
said. Things we never dreamed about. But 
you’re missing something. I don’t know just 
what it is. 

The dialogue is more than aimless conversa- 
tion. Gradually, a theme emerges: the 
young father realizes that already he is 
“older generation.” 

In the second prize winner, “Child’s 
Play,” by Walter S. Merwin, a young priest 
has won over the older parishioners but 
hasn’t been able to reach the boys. A rainy 
Saturday and a baseball game give him his 
opportunity. The freshly laundered vest- 
ments for Sunday’s Mass are trampled in 
the mud but the priest catches the ball. 

“The Dream Is Ours,” third prize win- 
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ner by Edward Ludwig, has a brassy space 
ship about to take off for Mars in the year 
1980. The science-fiction background here 
is slight; it’s the inner conflict of an old 
man which is dramatized. As a young man, 
his consuming desire was to take that first 
trip. Now, he sees a bored younger genera- 
tion about to fulfill his dream. Only the 
dreamer should be the pioneer, he feels; he 
makes sure that the space ship doesn’t leave 
Earth. 

The fourth prize story, “Death of Inno- 
cence,” by Allan Bryant, deals with the 
emotional dilemma of a young man who 
has been degraded in his own mind by some 
initial homosexual experiences. He faces the 
child he used to be, tries to go back to his 
childhood, and fails. His degradation is 
then complete. 


Youth, age, younger generation versus 
older generation—same old conflict, but 
each one of these four winners turned out 
an entertaining, personalized short-short. 
Incidentally, the men took top honors in 
the contest this year. 

As usual, a large number of well-written 
stories had to be discarded because of faulty 
plotting. Many story ideas were too com- 
plicated for the short-short form. A mother 
on the night before her daughter’s wed- 
ding resolves her own marriage problem, 
decides to stay with her husband. A detec- 
tive solves a complicated murder in 1500 
words. A girl is wife, widow, and wife again 
in the same word span. 

The opening spoiled more than one story. 
A short-short can’t stand one-half page of 
background and one page of general char- 
acterization before the plot starts rolling. 
One story starts with a girl getting ready for 
a date. Her dress is described. She and her 
sister carry on a conversation not germane 
to the climax. Then the date arrives and the 
story begins. Perhaps clichés last so long be- 
cause they are so true, which is by way of 
dragging in this “old hat” advice: “Begin 
your story the same way you pick up a 
puppy—a little ahead of the middle.” 

Or take the following story: A young wife 
holds a telephone conversation on another 
subject before starting to worry about how 
to deal with her indifferent husband. A 


1500-word story is ahead of the game when 
it starts with sentence 1 on page 1. 

Except in a few stories that are lifted out 
of their being by fine writing or a coat of 
fantasy, the reader expects these things: 
(1) that the characters act in a believable 
way, (2) that what happens to the charac- 
ters in the story be of vital importance and 
not a casual matter, (3) that as a result of 
the story some conclusion is come to by or 
for one of the characters. 

How can you know when your characters 
aren’t credible or facing a vital situation, or 
when the story doesn’t add up to a satis- 
factory solution? What are the tests you 
can apply? 

Put the story aside for a month and then 
reduce each of these three points in your 
story to a single sentence, like this: 

(1) Believability 
Hero in the jungle fights man whom 
he thinks a bush native. Man turns 
out to be hero’s long-lost father. 
(Why did one writer think this be- 
lievable while you think it’s funny?) 


(2) Vitality 
An actor meets a girl whom his 
father, who once was an actor, also 
knew. The girl still remembers his 
father fondly. (And then what hap- 
pens, you ask. The sad point is 
that nothing else happens.) 


(3) Solution 

A mother who planned her girl’s life 
is told by the girl that she is marry- 
ing someone mother doesn’t like. 
(Where is the solution? Mama is de- 
feated, papa isn’t heard from, and 
daughter goes off and marries the 
guy. A true solution would result in 
one of the women recognizing her 
error and correcting it.) 

Perhaps by breaking your story down into 
a few bald sentences like the above, you can 
check yourself on these turning points. 

If 1953’s slim and exacting market for 
short fiction forces the story writer to write 
stronger, more colorful, more meaningful 
stories, he may be losing money and time 
temporarily, but in the long run he has 
everything to gain from having learned 
more about his trade. 
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Ist PRIZE OF $500 GOES TO 
LEWIS MEYERS 

2720 QUEDA WAY 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


2. Walter S. Merwin 
Clarence Center, N. Y. 


3. Edward W. Ludwig 
Stockton, Calif. 


4. Allan Bryant 
Atlanta, Ga. 


5. Henry P. Chapman 
Forest Hills, L.I., N. Y. 


6. Lt. Thomas M. Leahy 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
7. Mary Bizzelle Vogel 
Marcos, Tex. 
8. Katherine B. Hersh 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
9. Susan Smith 
Glendale, Calif. 
10. Margaret M. Kiesel 
Excelsior, Minn. 
11. William R. Schaffstall 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
12. Mary M. Peebles 
Canton, Ohio 
13. Polly Booth 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
14. Mrs, Fred Weed 
Westport, Conn. 
15. Winniford Roper 
Safford, Ariz. 
16. Jack McLarn 
Charlotte, N. C. 
17. Pauline Bradley Dubin 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
18. Richard J. Harper 
Redwood City, Calif. 
19. George Perry Horton 
Seattle, Wash. 
20. R. H. Grenville 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 
21. Bernice Eager Borbulich 
Portage, Pa. 
22. Catharine Brandt 
St. Paul, Minn. 
23. Catherine E. Hayes 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
24. Bill Middleton 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
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35. Theodore F. Berndt 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
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43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 
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. Charles J. Hackett 





. Pearl A. Hoover F | 


Gladstone, Ore. 


» Merrill Miller 


Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Dorothy G. Guck 
Capitan, N. M. 

Gay E. Duerson 
Northville, Mich. 

F. Critchlow 

Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, N. J. 
Clayton Fox 
Auburn, Wash. 

T. J. Lambert 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Christie Lund Coles 
Provo, Utah 








. Gene L. Henderson 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren, Ohio 

E. Louis Cosler 
Medford, Ore. 

Ray Trail 

New York, N. Y. 
Alyce Ingram 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Ruth S. Bowman 
Urbana, IIl. 

Kay Schoedinger 
Napa, Calif. 

Morris Osofsky 
Howard Beach, N. Y. 
Vera Henry 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Beatrice Buzard 
Dallas, Tex. ~ 
Frank W. Lewis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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. Vernon C. Hoyt 


Rye, N. Y. 

Jock Carroll 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
John C. Craig 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Rose Leion 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Gloria Decker 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Joseph M. Morris 
Norfolk, Mass. 
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65. 
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67. 
68. 
69. 
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76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


82. 


. Geraldine H. Carlton 


Tulsa, Okla. 

Kay Morrison 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tom L. Huron 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
Frank W. Coggins 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Ivan Horne 
Portland, Ore. 
Betty Ann Staser 
Newburgh, Ind. 
Alan Dorsey 

Los Angeles, Calif, 


. Joseph R. Pheiffer 


La Grange Park, Ill. 
Elizabeth R. Madden 
Flint, Mich. 

John C. Heyl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Dwight, Divine 
Orlando, Fla. 


52. Ted N. Weissbuch 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Merzie Berosius 
Sun Valley, Calif. 
Bernard Kelly 
Denver, Colo. 

Bess $Vhite Cochran 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Mary Rankin 

N. Olmsted, Ohio 
Marylee Cowgill 
Oakland, Calif. 
Billie Robinson 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Don Keown 
Merced, Calif. 
Milton S. Doane 
Olathe, Kans. 
Dorothy Bissonette 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Louise H. Entzminger 


Hartsville, S. C. 
Ronald J. Cooke 
Beaurepaire, Quebec, Canada 
Josephine M. Gilbert 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Richard Wynne 
Chicago, II. 
Marilyn Venable 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pauline Saltzman 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
William Fairley 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Maude Chenoweth 
Richmond, Ind. 
Helen Mull 

Ecorse, Mich. 

Reba Ausley Bass 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jane Gardiner 
Evanston, Il. 


(Continued on page 74) 








Re Winner Meyers 


Sir: 
I am 40, born in Philadelphia and lived 


30 years in Ardmore, Penna., where my par- 
ents (W. L. Meyers) still reside. 


Was graduated from Temple University in 
1935 and worked in Publications Dept. and 
Journalism Dept. at Temple, for INS, on a 
small-town daily, in a Philadelphia radio sta- 
tion, and for United Press. Also took gradu- 
ate work in English at U. of Pa. 


Enlisted in Marine Corps, 1 Jan 1942 
and went on inactive duty in January, 1947, 
having served as Public Relations Sgt., rifle 
company officer in 4th Marine Division, and 
officer in charge, Publication Section, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 


Have wife, Olive, and daughters, Karen 
(9) and Meredith (2). My family lived in 
Laguna Beach during the war and we re- 
turned here in 1947 to stay. 


Have been employed since return as as- 
sistant manager of The Pottery Shack, a re- 
tail pottery store where the work is varied 
and mostly outdoors. 


My free-lance writing goes back to 1936 
but has been spasmodic and never out of the 
3c a word class, except for a $100 first 
prize for a short short in College Humor 
contest. Only other fiction sales were to Herb 
Graffis’ Golfing before the war and a mystery 
story (with my wife) to The Leatherneck. 
Sold about a dozen historical and technical 
articles to the Marine Corps Gazette during 
and after the war. 


Out here have attended a weekly writing 
class held by a prize winner in one of your 
contests, Hal Masson, and have written one 
or two stories a year. Wrote “My Father and 
the Indians” in four hours one night last 
January while my wife was attending a sculp- 
ture class. Story grew directly out of Charles 
Simmons’ article in October, °52, W.D. on 
10 basic plots—Type 1: The Child Matures. 


Had boy and Indian idea but it. didn’t 
seem to have much relation to current crop 
of children. Began to wonder why and de- 
cided kids now are growing up with little or 
no imagination because they never have to 
use any. Put boy-Indian in past and had 
modern boy tell the story to point up differ- 
ence in generations. Your pleasant phone call 
reinforced my belief that this story came 
through the typewriter right. 

Lewis Meyers 
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PR 


writers funky 


By Abraham Segal 


HERE ARE SOME things one PR—short for 
public relations man or woman—or another 
did for me last year. Took me up in a 
special plane for air-views of my city. Ar- 
ranged a scientific taste-panel for my bene- 
fit. Introduced me to a professor who advo- 
cates simplified spelling, an employment 
counselor who was adopted by an Indian 
tribe, a 14-year-old boy who lectured to a 
graduate class in anthropology. Got an ex- 
pert on childhood diseases to advise me on 
the health factor in parakeet pets, a top so- 
ciologist to share with me his latest research 
findings on parental attitudes. Donated 
countless photos for these and other articles. 
Fed me more leads than I had time to 
work on. 

Here’s how the PR angle works. For 
an article on the excess of women over 
men in the U.S., I looked up all relevant 
census returns. Then I went to PR’s in two 
universities for authoritative quotes on the 
career angle and the psychiatric angle; to 
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the State Employment Service for the job 
angle; to City Hall for vital statistics; to the 
“YY” for facts on its members; and to as- 
sorted notables and agencies to whom these 
various PR people referred me. For a 
story on what a nickel can still buy in 
my town, I went to Horn and Hardart’s, 
several 5-and-10’s, a cigar-store chain, the 
Mint, the telephone company. Everywhere 
I looked up PR. 

Getting to sce PR is easy. I tell the re- 
ceptionist I want help for a magazine arti- 
cle I’m writing and would like to talk to 
whoever’s in charge of public relations. 
When I meet PR, I let him know that I’m 
not selling anything and that I expect to be 
paid by an editor, not by him. 

All I want from PR, you see, is informa- 
tion, guidance, interview contacts, ideas, 
leads, research, collaboration, editing, tele- 
phoning, correspondence, pamphkts, tours, 
demonstrations, and photos. That’s a lot 
from my point of view, but to PR it’s all in 
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a day’s work. What is he going to get in 
return? “Indirect publicity”—a feature arti- 
cle in a magazine that will mention his 
outfit or quote someone connected with it. 
PR knows that an editor will nix his pub- 
licity material if it comes via a release, but 
that the same material coming via a writer 
may get consideration. 

To establish myself as a pro, I take along 
clips of my past sales to show PR early in 
our first talk. When I was a beginning 
writer, with nothing to show, I admitted 
the fact. If I had an editor’s o.k. on my 
idea, that was good enough reason for ask- 
ing PR’s help. If not, I acted confident of 
my idea and ability. This, 1 explained, might 





be my first sale and I hoped PR would help 
me make it. In my “pitch” to PR, I always 
tell him exactly what my editorial arrange- 
ment is. 

Along with a specific article idea, I bring 
PR definite requests. I’ve thought my arti- 
cle through, discussed it with an editor 
maybe, read up on it, figured out one main 
angle and a few sub-topics. Most of my 
story may have to come from one outfit, like 
for a piece I did on men in the Girl Scout 
movement. In that case, I'll ask PR for 
literature, statistics, interviews, quotations, 
anecdotes, and the chance to come back for 
more data. For a story on an interesting 
personality connected with PR’s outfit, like 
the boy lecturer on anthropology, I’ll want 
only an interview and a photo. For a 
roundup story involving several different 
outfits, like a keep-the-burglars-out article, 
Pll want a small amount of material from 
each of several PR’s. 

On photos, too, I have specific ideas as 


to what shots my story needs. PR may al- 
ready have them on file or other pix that 
will do as well. If not, I ask him to take the 
shots I want; usually a photographer is 
on the payroll or is o.k. in the expense 
account. 

I also ask PR for other story leads and 
ideas. Any interesting personalities in his 
outfit? Not just because they work with him 
but because of an unusual hobby, sideline, 
or outside activity. Is he readying a press 
release on some new development that I 
might be able to turn into feature stuff? 
What goes on in his outfit that might in- 
terest some special reader-group such as 
parents, teen-agers, a particular profession? 


“All I want from PR is 
information, guidance, inter- 
views, leads, research, collabora- 


tion, editing, telephoning, 





correspondence, pamphlets, tours, 





demonstrations and photos.” 














Before leaving a first interview, I see that 
PR has my address and telephone number 
and puts me on the mailing list to get his 
company magazine or institutional bulletin. 
His publications constitute a real mine of 
feature material—in topics, persons, places, 
photos. From such publications, for in- 
stance, I’ve discovered and written up a 
company president who bird-watches, a cab 
driver who talks passengers into joining his 
archery club, a splicer who builds his own 
electric organs with scrap materials. 

I always work through PR even when I 
don’t have to. I could reach a university 
professor whose speech at a conference, 
quoted in the press, gives me an article 
idea. But I call up PR first and talk it over 
with him. He calls the prof and asks for my 
interview. This makes everybody happy. I 
broke this rule a couple of times before I 
knew better. Once, for material on insects, 
I walked into the Academy of Natural 
Sciences and asked for the entomologist. 
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I got him, explained my needs, and got a 
“busy” stall. A few days later, PR sent me 
a letter asking what it was all about. I got 
my material. 

PR naturally likes to know everything 
going on in his outfit. One of his jobs may 
be to keep busy personnel from being both- 
ered. He may have to clear any statements 
made in the company’s name. Or he may 
know some good reason why you shouldn’t 
get this material—another writer’s on it, 
company policy is against it. Better hear 
this from PR before taking up your own 
and other people’s time. 

When I use PR for an article, I always 
let him read it before I ship it off to market. 
In fact, I try to ask PR for this “favor” be- 
fore he mentions it. I may be dealing with 
technical stuff—medicine, psychology, me- 
chanics, science, or business. And people 
naturally want their names spelled right, 
their titles correct, their facts, figures, and 
words just so. PR and his associates will 
pick up my slips before they go into print. 

PR also deserves the chance, in return 
for his help, to point out anything in my 
capy that may not be quite fair to his outfit. 
A doctor who’s just been signally honored 
doesn’t want my write-up to sound as if 
he’s angling for patients. A drug house, 
with an eye to the government, thinks I’ve 
underplayed a vital point in the incident 
where they switched labels on a bottle and 
nobody knew the difference—it happened 
inside their plant and the aim was to check 
up on their own technicians, not to swindle 
customers. The telephone company frowns 
on the abbreviation “phone.” 

On such points, I take PR’s suggestions. 
So far, I’ve never been asked to lie outright 
or gloss over something really essential to 
my story. On the other hand, when I neg- 
lect a PR check of my manuscript, I run 
the risk of unnecessary resentment. Once I 
worked up a picture-story that showed vari- 
ous kinds of people enjoying life with 
an amusement device. The manufacturers 
loved the published story, but objected to 
one photo that showed the inside workings 
of their contraption. Why annoy a good 
PR contact over a non-essential, even if 
you can’t see it his way? 
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I try to maintain good public relations 
with PR. When he suggests a story, I make 
some sort of try at it unless I’m absolutely 
sure it’s no go—as, for instance, if it’s al- 
ready been done in my markets. I query 
editors on the thing and let PR know the 
outcome. He won’t expect me to pull off 
everything he suggests. If a finished piece 
of mine flops, I keep PR informed of new 
editors I’m peddling it with. When it ap- 
pears, I notify him and send him all the 
extra clips I can procure. Between stories, 
I phone PR once in a while, send him notes, 
drop in to see him. 

Once, a PR who'd helped me with a 
story told me of another PR who'd men- 
tioned a project sponsored by still a third 
outfit. I went around to see the third PR 
and got the dope on how his firm, a drug 
house, televises operations at AMA conven- 
tions. There’s been plenty of publicity on 
that and I dropped it. But PR casually 
mentioned a taste-panel his firm runs to 
make sure that medicines taste good to 
sick people. Result: a local story in Today, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer Sunday Maga- 
zine; an assignment for a scientific article 
for the AMA Journal; three more PR con- 
tacts in other drug firms and a pharmacy 
college; several new personality pieces; and 
a writing assignment from one of the drug 
firms. 

Then there was the time Ada Campbell 
Rose, editor of Jack and Jill, came across an 
odd historical item in a bulletin put out by 
New Jersey Bell Telephone. She asked me 
to work up a juvenile piece around it. I 
started with the local PR. He phoned New- 
ark, got the man who wrote the item, had 
him send me the actual book he’d lifted it 
from. I not only made a sale to Jack and 
Jill (“The Great Frog War’), but I now 
have a Newark PR and a book full of 
leads for more historical] articles. Bell Tele- 
phone, incidentally, gets no publicity value 
as the story has to do with railroads. 

This brings me to the important question 
of the relationship of free-lance writer, PR, 
and editor. Don’t try to conceal from the 
editor your PR contacts. He’ll probably 
guess at them—and he can always read the 
credits stamped on photos you get from 


























them. There is nothing wrong with men- 
tion of an outfit that’s actually part of an 
entertaining story or with a quote from 
someone who has something important and 
interesting to say. I don’t write articles to 
publicize an outfit or people connected 
with it—they get publicity in my articles 
because they’re essential to my stories. I 
don’t work for PR—he works for me and 
an editor. I’ve learned a few simple tech- 
niques for making sure this is so: 

1. I try to view PR with the skepticism 
of an editor. PR is a nice guy, doing me a 
big favor, but he does have an axe to grind. 
This means he can’t look at my story ob- 
jectively. Often what PR thinks important 
or novel, irrelevant or dull won’t strike an 
editor that way. 

2. I try to check up on everything PR 
tells me—ask for figures, documents, pho- 
tos, a look at machines, processes, activities, 
and interviews with other people in the out- 
fit. This is one way to make sure my story 
has some life in it. I once wrote up a Line- 
man’s School, maintained by an electric 
company, that didn’t happen to be in ses- 
sion at the time. I talked extensively with 
two PR men and three executives, digested 
reams of literature, saw color movies of the 
last session of the scheol. Fred Shapiro, of 
Today, turned the story back three times. 
Just then, the school opened again. I went 
out to its site, spent a morning with the 
trainers and the candidates, rewrote the 
whole piece—and made it stick. What was 
wrong with the first versions? Too much 
company point of view and not enough 
first-hand observation by the writer. 

3. I use multiple sources—several firms 
and institutions for the same topic plus li- 
brary research. Working with two or three 
PR’s tends to eliminate any “free advertis- 
ing,” checks one PR against another. If I 
can, I try to involve in the same story both 
commercial and non-profit organizations. 

4. In talking about any organization or 
personality, I try to avoid direct praise, 
flattery, or admiration. I let the reader 
draw his own conclusions from the facts 
as to how remarkable or admirable a sub- 
ject is. 





Sometimes, despite your efforts, PR and 
an editor won’t see eye to eye on some of 
the facts in an article. In the piece on the 
Lineman’s School, Shapiro insisted on in- 
cluding test questions and the pay scale. PR 
balked. I finally talked him out of it, partly 
by arguing that the information is pretty 
generally available and partly by reminding 
him that I might lose the sale altogether 
if he held out. After some experience with 
an editor you get to know what sort of 
facts he thinks are essential to a story. 
When you first talk to PR, you can insist 
on having these facts. In that way, you 
won’t invest time in a story the editor won’t 
buy or PR won’t clear. 

Sometimes, a local PR contact leads to 
bigger things. For instance, a story on the 
Salvation Army’s Missing Persons Bureau, 
intended for local consumption, placed in 
Kiwanis Magazine and was reprinted in 
The Woman. Sometimes, too, the same ma- 
terial can be angled both for local and 
national markets. I sold “wire-spondence” 
(folks exchanging “talking letters” for play- 
back on recording machines) to Today by 
interviewing eight Philadelphians engaged 
in it and to Rotarian by collecting examples 
of international wire-friendships. A Chicago 
PR, representing a manufacturer of re- 
corders, helped on these. 

I have a few other out-of-town PR’s who 
often supply me with material, But, for 
lack of time, I haven’t made many out-of- 
town contacts. A writer could establish mail 
contacts with PR’s all over the country 




















by getting names and addresses from the 
Public Relations Directory and Yearbook, 
which should be in your public library, by 
writing to the Public Relations Society, 
2 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y., or by 
consulting the classified pages of big-city 
telephone books. In your letter, make a 
“pitch” along the lines I’ve described, ask- 
ing either for specific help on a specific 
article idea or for material you can use in 
your type of writing. 

While you’re getting PR-minded, look up 
FR in the telephone book—the Fund Raiser. 
For pay, he conducts campaigns for reli- 
gious, educational, medical, charitable, and 
civic organizations. FR’s aim is not long- 
range public relations, but getting an or- 
ganization the most money in the shortest 
possible time. He’ll work with you, but ex- 
pects more in return than PR does. For 
instance, for his leads, material, contacts, 
FR will want your story’s appearance to 
fit in with a particular campaign’s time 
schedule. 

On the other hand, your work may mean 
more money in FR’s own pocket. You can 
make a different deal with him than you 
can with PR—and a different deal with 
editors. For one thing, FR should cover 
your expenses out of his fund-raising bud- 
get regardless of the fate of your story. A 
good FR-writer-editor arrangement is this: 
FR pays you to do research and interview- 
ing on an organization and to give a de- 
tailed, well-organized fact-sheet, which ac- 
tually represents your writer’s notes out- 
lined for a story. FR uses this fact-sheet for 
his own campaign needs. You show it to an 
editor, ask if he’s interested in a full-scale 
story and will print it at campaign time. 
The editor may like the idea, but think he 
should get the story for free, as its publica- 
tion will earn money for both FR and his 
client. Fair enough: go back to FR and ask 
him to buy the story and turn it over to the 
editor. Remind him that he himself can 
always use it in the campaign if the editor 
turns it down. 

This business of timing a story with a 
campaign usually means that FR will be in 
a tremendous hurry and that you must 
drop everything you’re doing to turn out 
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-].HERE is an illusion that anyone who 

i is literate can write. Can you write a 
letter? If so, you can make money writing 
in your spare time. This is the theme which, 
with various modifications, is found in every 
magazine advertisement for writing schools. 
How true is it? 

Writing in the sense of a writer has 
nothing to do with writing in the sense of 
a businessman. The writer does not deal 
in words. The writer’s words mean nothing 
as such. His effect is secured by their ar- 
rangement so that their impact is emo- 
tional, so that it is not the word but the 
associated meaning which is perceived, not 
by the eyes and brain as in a business letter, 
but by the heart. 

Let us take a simple example. What is 
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the difference between a lovely sunset and 
the sun set in a sea of blood? 

Lovely does not mean much; so many 
things are lovely. The word can be used 
to describe ice cream, a romantic picture 
or a girl. Sunset, too, is ordinary. After all, 
there is one every night. 

Now, let’s take the other phrase. First, 
an alliteration which, even if we do not 
care about them, has a certain poetic power 
by the reiteration of the sounds. The sun 
set instead of sunset gives action. We watch 
it going down into the sea of blood. Blood 
is a mystic word, sea is mystic, immense, 
the source of all life. The idea of a sea of 
blood is terrifying. The sun descends into 
this sea and produces a strange feeling in 
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the stomach, which is the seat of emotion. 

The writer uses some words as words of 
power, words capable of evoking associated 
meaning and emotions, of striking at the 
memory roots in the reader. The reader 
must be struck, must be lifted out of the 
normal into the abnormal, out of his dull 
little rut into high romance where his heart 
beats faster and his tongue moistens his lips, 
where tears spring to the girl reader’s eyes. 
This is your aim. 

Here are words of power from my list. 
Each man can find his own. Mother, father, 
home, tree, rose, violet, dog, horse, child, 
road, hedge, bed, chair, carpet, Bible. 
These words can be used so that they will 
evoke memories and mean much more than 
if employed in the ordinary way. 


thought. To lift people out of the present 
and thrust them into a world which they 
can understand, yet which is at the same 
time new to them. It is useless to use sym- 
bols and metaphors that cannot be under- 
stood by the reader. 

Since an esquimau does not need a refri- 
gerator, a story based on the acquisition of 
one would not interest him. 

A missionary, to a cannibal, is interesting 
not as a preacher but as a meal ticket. 

It is no good expecting someone who has 
never had toothache to understand the 
agony it can cause. 

All writing that is worth anything is emo- 
tional in content—a subtle play between the 
words as written and the hidden, associated 
meanings they carry. 


BLOOD SELL 


A “shorty” for fiction writers 


from best-selling novelist Stuart Cloete. 


For instance, the carpet merchant may 
rlictate a letter in which he says he hopes 
“the next consignment of carpets will be 
smaller as the larger sizes are becoming dif- 
ficult to sell.” This sentence means nothing 
to anyone except the wholesaler to whom 
it is written. Compare it with: 

Slowly, he made his creeping way across the 
dusty carpet trying to follow the dark blue 
flowers that patterned the red with a kind of 
chequer board design. The smell of dust was 
good to him, so was the smell of where the dog 
had lain. It was home. At the age of three his 
sense of smell was very acute, and his world 
scarcely more than knee high. 

Don’t we all remember this time in our 
lives? What memories come back to us! 

That surely is the aim of the fiction 
writer. To evoke memories and promote 


In a letter the writer and the recipient 
are known to each other and each word 
carries a picture. When I say, “I’m going 
home next week,” my friend knows the 
house. He knows my wife and children, the 
name of my dog. But to a stranger, to the 
reader of a story, the line would mean 
nothing. He has no idea of my home and 
doesn’t give a damn, unless I can, by my 
art, make him care. 

The difference between a letter and a 
story is the difference between an ordinary 
girl and a film star. Almost every woman 
is loved by some man who sees beauty in 
her that is hidden from the rest of the 
world. But the film star is beautiful to 
everyone. That is the story with its uni- 
versal appeal. 
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By M. H. Hutchinsen 


In Boston there are a goodly number of 
business journals, many of which have been 
published for years at the same or nearby 
addresses. Included in this report are those 
which have recently or, at some period, con- 
secutively purchased free-lance material. 
Other trade journals, some for New Eng- 
land readers exclusively, are mostly staff- 
written. All addresses are Boston, Mass., 
unless otherwise noted. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave- 
nue. Willis A. Johnson, editor. Published 
Wednesdays in the interest of footwear man- 
ufacturers. Desired material: (1) articles of 
a technical nature on shoemaking, systems 
and methods as related to the manufacture 
of footwear; (2) new ideas on construction 
and application of newly-designed equip- 
ment on production lines; (3) trade notes 
and news regarding personalities, factory 
happenings and other copy of interest in the 
shoe manufacturing, allied and associated 
trades. Contributors are requested to query 
before submitting material of any nature. 
Rates vary, depending on the subject and 
reader-interest. Payment is made the 15th 
of the month following publication. Amer- 
ican Shoemaking is published by the Shoe 
Trades Publishing Company, publishers of 
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part 2 


The Leather Manufacturer, Shoe Factory 
Buyers Guide and Directory of Shoe Manu- 
facturers. 

America’s Textile Reporter (formerly 
called American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter), 286 Congress Street. E. Howard 
Bennett, editor and publisher. Circulates to 
mill owners, managements, department 
heads and superintendents. “What we 
need,” Bennett says, “are technical articles, 
news items, weekly market reports on cot- 
ton, worsted, woolen, rayon and synthetic 
and knitting industries. We carry a complete 
financial section each week. This is the only 
weekly in the textile field with general cir- 
culation. Rates are based on type of article. 
Query.” 

Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field 
Rd. Editorial board headed by Edward C. 
Bursk. Not a trade journal in limited sense, 
but a widely-distributed publication which 
presents articles and information on busi- 
ness problems and trends. Best to query 
here. 

Leather and Shoes, 10 High Street. Wil- 
liam A. Rossi, editor. Covers the shoe indus- 
try from the angle of executives in the 
business; carries news of associations, per- 
sonalities, and brief bits on the field. 
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Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street. 
W. C. Hatch, editor. Publishes articles on 
modern shoe establishments and on shoe re- 
building. Articles may run from 1000 to 
1500 words with photos, and the rate of 
payment is lc per word. Pieces with good 
illustrations preferred. (This publication 
was combined some years back with Shoe 
Repairer and Findings Dealer.) 


Poultry Industry, 376 Boylston Street. 
Margaret C. Dowe, editor, tells us: “This 
journal was established in 1925 for commer- 
cial poultry producers, feed manufacturers 
and feed and equipment manufacturers and 
dealers. We have an Editorial Advisory 
Board which includes recognized poultry ex- 
perts from leading agricultural colleges as 
well as successful and outstanding poultry- 
men. Poultry Industry uses feature articles 
on breeding, production, management and 
marketing. The tone of these articles must 
be constructive. Most of our readers are 
college-trained and articles slanted at nov- 
ices are not usable. Territory is the East. 
Readership includes all commercial poultry 
growers whether broilermen, turkey grow- 
ers, duck growers, etc; also feed and equip- 
ment manufacturers and dealers serving the 
$4,000,000 commercial poultry industry.” 
(Formerly known as Northeastern Poultry- 
man and confined to a readership on the 
Atlantic seaboard. ) 


Vincent Edwards & Company, 130 Clar- 
endon Street. V. Edward Borges, editorial 
director. There are a number of Vincent 
Edwards trade journals, handsomely bound 
publications, some leaders in the fields for 
which they speak. They are put together for 
and are read by the men and women who 
do the actual work, with some manager or 
owner readers. Included are: Garrison’s 
Magazine, which requires fact articles, 500 
to 1000 words, on the inner operations of 
stores owned and operated by independent 
retailers; Hotel Bulletin, fact articles, 500 to 
1000 words, on back-of-the-house operation 
in hotels, 1c a word, on publication; Furni- 
ture Manufacturer, 500- to 1000-word 
articles on furniture manufacturing, same 
rate of payment; Fur Trade Review, 500- 
te 1000-word articles on back-of-the-house 
operation in the fur trade, same rates; 


Plastics Industry, the production magazine 
of the plastics industry, same requirements 
as the other Vincent Edwards journals. 
(This house has dropped Fur Fashions and 
Women’s Reporter.) . 

Under Boston trade journals, we sug- 
gest a few which are representative of a 
long list of similar magazines covering the 
New England territory and presenting a 
limited market for New England writers. 
Some have purchased free-lance material 
and some offer opportunities for writers to 
serve as correspondents. I have met New 
England trade paper editors who were free- 
lance writers or correspondents when they 
made their first contacts with the journals 
they now edit. Examples of strictly regional 
publications are: New England Electrical 
News, 470 Atlantic Avenue; New England 
Appliance and Radio News, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue; Mass Beverage Journal, published 
by N. E. Beverage Publishing, 6 Portland 
Street; New England Furniture Manufac- 
turer, 69 Canal Street; New England Hard- 
ware, 185 Devonshire Street;Yankee Food 
Merchant, 376 Boylston Street. 


Book Publishers 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Kendall Square Building, Cambridge, Mass. 
This is a house of textbooks, college grade, 
in the fields of chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, biology, physics, metallurgy, nuclear 
science and engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering and engineering 
science, as selected and developed by a series 
editor. Royalties. Warren Blaisdell is in 
charge. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 50 Beacon St. This 
fine house says: “School books only. We are 
not interested in novels or general books of 
non-fiction. We consider only books for 
study by pupils in school.” The editors ask 
that all correspondence be addressed to 
Allyn and Bacon, not to a particular editor. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street. Dudley H. Cloud is director. The 
Press is a department of the Atlantic 
Monthly Company, which publishes The 
Atlantic. The magazine is a distinct and sep- 
arate enterprise, however. Atlantic Monthly 
Press books are published in association with 
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Little, Brown and Company. The Press tells 
us: “We will consider books of fiction, non- 
fiction, history, belles-lettres, biography, ju- 
veniles and textbooks. Unsolicited manu- 
scripts are welcome but all work must be 
quality writing. Books are often serialized in 
the pages of The Atlantic. We try to report 
on mss. in three weeks.” 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. Con- 
siders non-fiction, religious and_ topical 
books. Also considers juveniles for age levels 
from 10 to 20 years. Always query in ad- 
vance of sending ms. Royalties. Melvin 
Arnold is editor. 

Charles T. Branford Company, 551 Boyl- 
ston Street (formerly R. T. Hale and Com- 
pany). Leo J. Jacobs, editor, tells us: “No 
fiction, no verse. We will consider only non- 
fiction, how-to-do-it books, books on crafts, 
hobbies, gardening and art books.” Royal- 
ties. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Build- 
ing. James B. Palmer, editor, states: “We 
publish about 150 titles a year, all educa- 
tional books for colleges and schools. No 
novels and no verse. Textbooks are our 
specialty.” Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge’ 38, Mass. Publishes 
scholarly books and monographs; serious 
non-fiction of general interest; very little 
poetry. Address mss. to Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

Heath, D. C. and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue. “We are still,” says Trevor 
K. Serviss, newly-appointed editor-in-chief, 
“interested only in textbooks for schools. We 
consider no fiction, no verse, no juveniles.” 
Royalties. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St. 
Paul Brooks is editor-in-chief. Fiction will 
be considered here if book-length; also non- 
fiction; “good” poetry—a limited amount 
of verse published each year; Westerns; ad- 
venture; juveniles. The chief interest of 
Houghton Mifflin remains, as always, in 
adult, book-length narratives which con- 
tain genuine human interest or historical 
interest. They are also much interested in 
fiction—“good fiction,” they say. Preferred 
lengths for novels: 50,000 to 150,000 
words; for juveniles: 40,000 to 70,000 
words. 
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Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Howard Cady is editor-in-chief. Re- 
putation for publishing adult, book-length 
novels; non-fiction, as history, social studies, 
current affairs, travel; juveniles for older 
boys and girls; and autobiographies. There 
is also a Law Department which publishes 
textbooks and general books on law. This 
year, there is a new Medical Department 
for books in the medical and related fields. 
Royalty basis. 

Page, L. C. and Company, 53 Beacon 
Street. “We are considered general pub- 
lishers,” say the editors, “and we prefer (1) 
fiction, (2) non-fiction, both 70,000 words 
and up. We have maintained a strong juve- 
nile list at ages from 6 to 16 years. We ask 
writers to query before submitting mss. No 
plays, poetry, or short story collections and 
no light fiction. We pay on royalty or out- 
right purchase.” Address all mss. to Edi- 
torial Department. (See “Forum,” page 8, 
July W. D.—Ed.) 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street. A. S. 
Burack, editor. Publishes anthologies of 
one-act plays and book-length collections of 
plays for school-age dramatics. Royalties. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Only religious and juvenile mss., 
approximately 60,000 words, considered. 
Royalty basis. 





Correction: Child Life was listed in our 
July issue, page 33, as suspended. The 
editors of Writer’s Dicest apologize to 
the readers and staff of Child Life for this 
error. 

Child Life, 136 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass., now has the largest circulation in 
its history. Mrs. Adelaide Field, who has 
edited the magazine for the past two years, 
is buying short verse of 4 to 8 lines, stories 
up to 900 words, and picture stories, games 
and puzzles that are published in two to 
four colors. The magazine is somewhat 
similar to Jack and Jill, Wee Wisdom, and 
Highlights for Children, which may help 
writers identify its market. It is published 
10 months a year, skipping two summer 
issues, which fact caused our error. The 
publication is available on newsstands for 
25c or Mrs. Field will send you a free copy 
for study. 
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piece of jewelry or a note—any small ob- 
ject that would not be seen clearly if the 
entire figure were shown. 

The artist spends at least eight times 
as long on each page as does the writer. 
He pushes the author’s characters around 
in the panels and accepts with gratitude a 
well-written job. But he curses “impossi- 
ble” panels. The following gripes against 
comic book writers are heard in every 
artists’ bull session. 


Dialogue Too Heavy 

Artist Maurice Whitman voices one of 
the most often repeated gripes: “Over- 
ambitious writers never seem to learn the 
value of the terse statement. They put too 
many panels on each page and too many 
balloons in each panel. An experienced 
writer will do the same story better—in 
half as much space.” This error is coupled 
with its partner in sin, the endless caption. 
When a page is half covered with lettering 
the best artist in the world can’t make the 
tiny space that is left look interesting. 

Select a page from a comic you want to 
work for, a page that strikes a nice balance 
between art and lettering. Count the words 
on this page; 300 to 350 words a page is 
the average. Try not to exceed this average 
except for a specific reason. Of course, one 
type of book will have more copy than 
another. A romance story, for instance, will 
always be more wordy than an action story. 
You can’t draw six pages of a girl suffering 
from a school-girl crush, but you can write 
about it. 


Impossible Situation 


This is the man in the plane and the 
man in the tank panel. Don’t ask for things 
that are impossible to draw, such as a close- 
up of a man with mixed emotions of love 
and hate on his face. That example is 
taken from an actual script! 


Then there is the almost-impossible panel, 
a panel that, due to the writer’s lack of 
knowledge of his medium, is incredibly dif- 
ficult to draw. 


Scripting for the Comic Books 
(Continued from page 22) 


For example, whoever talks first in a 
panel is listed first. This person must be on 
the left so that the conversation will read 
intelligibly. If you have a couple in a car 
and want to show their faces, the girl will 
be on the left and the man on the right, 
since the man drives. Now what does Mac- 
Scribe do? He has a page of conversation 
—and the man talks first for all cight 
panels. 

The man must be on the right to drive 
the car and on the left to talk first. The 
artist ends up with a badly-balanced page 
of back-shots of heads, sharp angle down- 
shots, long distance views of cars with bal- 
loons coming from them—everything ex- 
cept a full front. I know one artist who 
went back to the previous page and erased 
a panel. He changed the hero’s car from a 
Ford to a British MG with a right hand 
drive. The rest worked out fine. 


Conversation— 


And More Conservation 

Two people talk, and talk, and keep on 
talking without shifting the scene. No mat- 
ter how well the artist uses long-shots, 
close-ups and pretty girls walking by in 
the foreground, after a half-page the reader 
realizes that nothing is happening. Two 
guys are standing there talking. 

If a long conversation is necessary to 
the story, keep your characters on the move. 
Take them out of the house; have them go 
for a drive in the country, a walk in the 
woods, a round of golf, a flight in an air- 
plane or even a rocket ship—anything that 
fits the story. 


The Nine-Panel Last Page 

This is the fantastically crowded last page 
of a story, a sure sign of bad pacing. The 
yarn is ground out with no thought to 
length, six rambling pages of a seven-page 
story. Suddenly, there is page seven, and 
one third of the plot still unwritten. In- 
stead of doing a complete rewrite, the 
writer crushes the remainder of the action 
into the last page. 











This is an easy pitfall to avoid. Write 
down the numbers “1.” to whatever num- 
ber of pages you have to do. Page 1 will 
usually follow the same pattern, splash and 
the introduction of the characters and scene 
in the two bottom panels. After the re- 
maining numbers list the page contents in 
a word or two: “2. John meets Mary, they 
go into drugstore, Bob is behind the coun- 
ter.” This will show you how much action 
is to be covered on each page. With a little 
juggling, the pages can be balanced so that 
each one carries its share of the story. _ 

William M. Gaines, editor-publisher of 
the Entertaining Comics Group, believes 
that comic art and script are both sides of 
the same coin. He says: “Since comics are 
picture stories, I have developed my writ- 
ers from the ranks of the artists. Story con- 
tent has not suffered. But even in comics, 
with the large proportion of art involved, 
the writing is most important. There is al- 
ways the chance that a poor artist will 
butcher a good story, but a good artist will 
improve it. Start with a bad story and 
nothing can be done.” 

Too many comic book writers are turn- 
ing out bad stories—because they haven’t 
bothered to learn enough about the me- 
dium, because they’ve never tried to see 
their scripts through an artist’s eyes, and 
because they’re ashamed of the job they’re 
doing. That’s no way to do a better job. 


Comic Book Markets 

This is a complete listing of New York 
comic book publishers who buy free-lance 
scripts and are interested in new talent. 
Some of the top houses, National Comics, 
for instance, are not included because they 
are not free-lance markets. 
Ace Comics, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Present needs of all magazines sup- 
plied. Query before submitting synopses. 
Payment every Friday. 
Avon Publishing Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Needs romance, hor- 
ror, some Western, but mostly animation. 
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Rate of pay, $7 a page and up; payment 
made twice a month. Send synopses to Sol 
Cohen. 

Classics Illustrated, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Publishes comic magazine- 
length condensations of classics. Material 
assigned in advance. Payment, $150 a 
script. Meyer A. Kaplan edits. 

Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Highly-specialized re- 
quirements here. If you can do top quality 
teen-age with real humor, get in touch 
with Harry Shorten. 

Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Needs detective and 
Frankenstein synopses. Rate of pay, $5 a 
page and up, on acceptance. Submissions 
looked at immediately. Send synopses to 
Joe Genalo. 
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Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. Needs juvenile and romance 
scripts. Rate of pay, from $5 to $12 a 
page. Contributions kept three days; pay- 
ment three days after acceptance. Send 
synopses to Harold Moore. 

Fiction House, 1658 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Uses jungle, weird, science 
fiction, war and Indian scripts. Has 10 
other titles in suspended status. Payment 
on acceptance. Send synopses to Jack 
Byrne. 

Allen Hardy Associates, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. Has horror, romance, 
action, Western and teen-age magazines. 
Needs the unusual, artists and writers who 
don’t have hackneyed approach to comics. 
Art Director Jerry Feldman says, “If you 
got it—you get it.” Payment, $8 a page. 
Synopses go to Allen Hardy. 

Harvey Publications, Inc., 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Scripts usually written 
on assignment by local writers. Query Leon 
Harvey before submitting synopses. 
Quality Comics, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Publishes romance, teen- 
age, horror, animated and adventure. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. Send top-quality 
synopses to Alfred Grenet. This firm puts 
@ premium on good writing. 

Standard Publications, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Needs teen-age, romance, 
Payment, $9 a 
page and up, one week after acceptance. 
Send synopses to Joe Archibald. 

Timely Comics, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Publishes 40 magazines of all 
types. Present script needs. filled, but this 
market may open in near future. Query 
script editor, Alan Sulman, before submit- 
ting synopses. 

Toby Press, 17 E. 45th St. New York 17, 
New York. Uses all types of material, ex- 
cept crime. Submit synopses to Mel Lazarus. 


and animated material. 





the slump 


By Vin Packer 





Tue stump is the writer’s disease. The 
etiology of the slump is simple. It may be 
summed up by one or a combination of 
the following: 

1. Weather is nice. Other people are out 
enjoying weather. Writer is confined to 
typewriter. Writer feels persecuted. 

2. Weather is lousy. Who can think with 
this depressing rain day after day? Writer 
feels persecuted. 

3. Mail has come. Several rejection slips. 
No word on new story submitted last week. 
Writer feels persecuted. 

4. Writer’s magazine announces two 
magazines folded. Writer feels persecuted. 

5. Writer doesn’t like to write. Has to. 
Is a writer. Writer feels persecuted. 

Add to this list: marital troubles, in-law 
troubles, romance troubles—and, invariably, 
writer feels persecuted. 

The slump is here, Writer sleeps 18 hours 
a day. He reads the telephone directory. 
He writes letters to comparative strangers. 
He makes elaborate “dagwood” sandwiches. 
He goes to movies he has seen. He sits and 
stares at the walls. He reads all the new 
magazines ‘pretending to “study the mar- 
ket.” He calls old friends on the telephone. 
He buys a book on television writing. He 
rearranges the books in his bookcase. He 
plays with the dog. He fixes an old lamp. 
He decides everything will be all right to- 
morrow. He knows damn well it won’t. 

The slump is here to stay. 

Writer is washed up, burnt out, through. 
He only thought he was a writer. He might 
as well tell everyone he isn’t. He never 
was. He just had a little luck. 

Writer has three choices. He must get 
a job, go to a psychiatrist, or write some- 
thing—anything. 

(Continued on page 65) 






























THE PUBLISHER and president of Family 
Circle, P. K. Leberman, announces the 
purchase of Park East Magazine. The first 
issue of the new monthly, dated October, 


will be published through Promenade 
Magazine, at 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17. 
The Promenade people will act as edi- 
torial directors and advertising represen- 
tatives for the new publication, which 
will sell for 35c. Copy will be upgraded 
with the best features of Park East and 
Promenade retained. When asked if the 
publication will be a magazine or a Sun- 
day supplement, Leberman said “definitely 
a magazine.” The editor is Clarissa de Vil- 
lers, now in charge at Promenade. 

Articles from 500 to 800 words and per- 
sonality pieces on the New York scene 
are most wanted; no fiction for the pres- 
ent. Promenade, which was formerly dis- 
tributed through the finer hotels, will con- 
tinue to put out an issue for them, but 
the new magazine, Park East combined 
with Promenade, will be for the news- 
stands. Top rates will be paid. 

Caldwell - Clements, Inc., publisher of 
Television Retailing, is bringing out two 
new publications in September. The new 
magazines will be Mart and Technician. 
Mart will be aimed at the TV appliance 
retailer, while Technician will be edited 
for the TV audio-electronic serviceman. 
Though most articles for both magazines 
will be staff written, there is a very limited 
market here for free-lance writers who have 
special knowledge in the field, either in 
merchandising for Mart or servicing for 
Technician. Technician will use technical 
servicing articles 1000 words and more in 
length, Mart, short 150-word pieces. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at good rates. Query 
the editor, John Stoutenburgh, before sub- 
mitting articles. Address: 480 Lexington 
Avenue. 
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Parents’ Piggity 

Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
is publishing a new story magazine for 
children, Piggity’s Animal Story Magazine 
for Children. This is said to be the first all- 
animal juvenile magazine ever published. 
The publication is digest-size and runs 132 
pages, profusely illustrated with color. Pub- 
lished quarterly, it will sell at 35c a copy. 
Piggity—the first two issues were titled 
Piggily Wiggily—buys stories of 800 to 1500 
words, slanted at children in the 4 to 8- 
year-old group. Any kind of animal story 
will do, including talking animals, and fan- 
tasy is acceptable. Piggity will buy poetry, 
in short lengths and long narrative, but no 
cartoons or pictures. Rates are good and 
depend on length and frequency of con- 
tribution. Harold Schwartz will edit. 

Lou Shainmark, former editor at the 
Chicago Herald American, has joined the 
St. John Publishing Company as editorial 
director. This company publishes the suc- 
cessful Mankunt and a companion maga- 
zine, Verdict. Nugget, also put out by St. 
John at 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y., is reor- 
ganizing and will need nothing beyond the 
September issue. David X. Manners, for- 
mer editor here, has left to join King-Size 
Publications. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20, is now published in digest-sized format. 
The shorter story is more usable, with 3000 
to 4000 words a good length, but stories can 
go up to 10,000 words. Dorothy MclIlwraith 
edits. Short Stories, published at the same 
address, is using only reprints. 

Gold Medal Books, issued by Fawcett, 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, pays a minimum 
advance of $3000. The best way to interest 
the editors is to send the first 50 pages and 
an outline of the balance of the book. 
William C. Lengel is editor-in-chief. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“TJ had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.”—-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra 150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of 


Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 


Here's How Palmer 


iene Are Succeeding 
Doar Sells One Story to Post, 

CBS Radio and NBC-TV 

“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my at- 
titude toward studying your 
course — except, it possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, 
I feel that I have already bene- 
fited from your course of instruction. You people 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing. “3 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: "Mr. 
Doar’s Post story, “The Outer Limit” story sold 
first to “Post,” next to CBS radio, then to NBC- 
TV for “Robert Montgomery Presents.” 


Sells Feature Articles ....... 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Mon- 
roe, widely known writer whose 
articles have appeared in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ameri- 
can, Reader’s Digest, True, Argosy and other 
top pay magazines. 


waFirst Story Sells for $240 


“My first story sold toMod- 
ern Romances for $240, thanks 
to Palmer Institute. Being pro- 
fessional writers, your instruc- 
tors understand a beginner’s 
problems. Their written com- 
ments are balm to the wound 
of being an unpublished writer. 
Then, presto! a story sells, and 
the wound is no more.”-—Harriet F. Wenderoth, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas, 
and experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer 
student, you receive interesting, practical 
instruction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual 
writing style, saves time and effort in find- 
ing the most direct road to recognition 
and increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-83 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Art 





a of Writing 
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Stories Approved 
Member, National Ae 


Home Study Council 


F R E E aS ‘pete ot Authorship 
-- LL 8, Calif, Desk J-83 


Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 
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Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, is 
looking for magazine rights to good fiction 
of the adventure and action type found in 
this magazine. They also need articles up 
to 10,000 words and novels that can be cut 
to 40,000 words. A story that presents a 
new type of character or one that is not 
too hackneyed is particularly welcome. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance and good—$250 to 
$500 for shorts, $500 to $750 for novelettes, 
and $1000 for book lengths. Articles bring 
$300 to $500. The editor is Maxwell 
Hamilton. 


At this writing, Hillman Periodicals, 535 
Fifth Ave., have not announced the title of 
their new TV fan magazine, but the edi- 
torial director will be Dorothea Lee Mc- 
Evoy, also editorial director of Movieland. 


Saga (subtitled “True Adventures for 
Men”) is making a slight change in con- 
tent. The magazine will buy more articles 
of a general nature, including strong profiles 
of outstanding American men; also straight 
adventure yarns. Humor is wanted. All 
lengths are used, from 500 words up. The 
average rate is 5c a word, with higher rates 
for unusual stories. Address manuscripts to 
Ed Fitzgerald, editorial director, at 205 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


To Fold or Not to Fold? 


Rumors of the forthcoming demise of 
Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19, 
have thus far proved unfounded. According 
to the editors, the magazine is not only 
alive, but needs material. Kay Bourne, fic- 
tion editor, wants short-shorts of 1000 to 
3000 words, longer stories from 4000 to 
6000 words, and one-shot mystery novelettes 
which may be cut down from book lengths. 
Sophisticated fiction for Cosmopolitan, no 
homespun, woodsy stuff! And Miss Bourne is 
not interested in Westerns. American back- 
grounds are preferred, but if a foreign back- 
ground is used the characters should be 
American. An off-beat story is sometimes 
bought if it has a well-defined plot. 

A trend toward hobby columns is notice- 
able. The latest is “The Argosy Home 
Workshop,” a new column to be conducted 
by Bob Scharff in Argosy beginning in 
October. Scharff, formerly of the N. Y. 
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World Telegram and a writer himself, is 
consultant expert for four large companies. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, is 
currently in the market for one-page stories 
about men who have surmounted in an 
active way some physical or mental ob- 
stacle, exhibiting such traits as courage, 
initiative and imagination. These pieces, 
which should run about 1000 words, will 
be used under the head, “The Argosy 
Man.” Address The Editors. 


The Nation and the Nation Associates 
have moved to 333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 14. 
Carey McWilliams, editor, buys articles of 
1500 to 2000 words dealing with world 
events, economics, political controversy, etc. 
Payment is on publication. 


While Fiction Editor Stewart Beach va- 
cations this summer, Frankie McKee Rob- 
ins, formerly of McCall’s, will purchase 
fiction for This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. This Week buys short stories up to 
4000 words, suspenseful tales of mystery or 
adventure, with a very occasional romance 
story. Taboos—no divorce, nothing in ques- 
tionable taste. Mrs. Robins says This Week 
has a chronic, yawning need for very short, 
self-contained stories up to 1200 words. 


Two more magazine publishers are 
switching to 3-D on the heels of Irwin 
Stein’s recently-published 3-D Movie Maga- 
zine. Archer St. John, head of St. John 
Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y., is 
putting out the Mighty Mouse comic book 
in 3-D. Chicago’s Institutions Magazine, a 
national business journal, is using 3-D pho- 
tography in its August issue for both edi- 
torial copy and ads. Both magazines supply 
readers with polaroid specs. 


Peggy Graves, editor at Popular Publi- 
cations, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y., wishes 
writers would send her stories with more 
plot and less mood, not forgetting, however, 
to concentrate on believable characters. Let 
your heroines be the kind of girls readers 
wish they were; your heroes, the kind of 
heroes girl readers would like to fall in love 
with. And don’t date your settings. Since 
the editor buys in advance, late summer is 
the time to describe late winter or early 
spring settings. 
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Here’s how Vantage Press gets its authors 


extra income by selling subsidiary rights 
to magazines, book clubs, reprint houses, etc. 





MAGAZINE SALE 
In May, 1953, Vantage Press made financial arrange- 
ments with a monthly magazine to reprint parts of 
$500 anp A Home or Your Own, by Elsa Andrezen. 
This is a delightful personal story that describes the 
Andrezens’ experiences while building their own home. 
The magazine plans to run excerpts from the book in 
two different issues. 


BOOK CLUB SALE 
In June, 1953, Concordia Book Club distributed to its 
members Vantage’s absorbing religious novel, Tuou 
Arr Peter, by Dr. L. E. C. Joers. To our knowledge, 
no other cooperative publisher has ever made a book- 
club sale. This is another example of the vigorous 
sales activities of Vantage Press. 











NEWSPAPER SALE 





Through the efforts of our subsidiary rights depart- 
ment, Vantage Press recently sold a story by one of its 
authors to the Week-End Magazine of the New York 
Post. This tale was originally published in Or Love 
anp Lovers, a collection of unusual short stories, 
by E. Deborah Atkin. 


REPRINT SALE 


Vantage’s first big success in selling one of its novels 
to a reprint house took place a year ago with the sale 
of C. L. McDermott’s A YANK ON PiccapiLy, to 
Popular Library. The first edition of this 25c reprint 
totalled 150,000 copies, and quickly sold out. This 
successful first novel might never have been published 
had the author not come to Vantage Press. 











FOREIGN SALE 
Through our foreign literary a agent, who represents 
Vantage Press all over the wor e sold the French 


reprint rights on AcHiLEZs yn Boa an outstanding 
- novel, to Presses de la Bing a fo lnading pebicher 
in France. This house has ght out by 
Taylor Caldwell, Frances Poe Keyes, James 
Jones, Van Wyck Mason, Marcia Davenport, and 
other noted American writers. 











REPRINT SALE 
Another Vantage first novel was sold recently to Avon 
Publishing Co. for a 25c pocket book. This was Orrie 
Hitt’s I’pu Catt Every Monpay, on which the advance 
was $2500. Hard-cover edition of 5000 copies now 
almost sold out. Soft-cover edition will be 250,000 
copies, an amazing figure for a first novel by an 
unknown author. 











LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 
Here's what to do... 


THE AUTHOR IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER. It’s 
free. Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard 
to Peggy Stevens, Dept. W12, VANTAGE PREss, 
Inc., 120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Does your book have subsidiary possibilities? 
Would it make a good reprint? Would maga- 
zines or newspapers want to use parts of it? 
Would it sell to the book clubs, the movies, radio 
or TY? You'll never know until your book gets 
published and is on the market. That’s why it’s 
so important to get into print. 

Even if you’ve been snowed under with rejec- 
tion slips, don’t be discouraged. Remember, all 
the books discussed above, and many, many other 
fine works, were once rejected by commercial 
publishers who couldn’t afford to take chances 
on new, unknown authors. If you have faith in 
your book, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about Vantage’s unusual program 
for producing, promoting and distributing your 

k. 


Vantage Press would like to see creative work 
of every type — fiction, nonfiction and poetry. 
We'd like to see even those manuscripts that 
have been rejected by other publishers. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 








Peggy Stevens, Dept. W12, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 West 31 S$#., New York 1 





If on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, inc., Dept. W12, 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page, illustrated 
brochure, To Tue AuTHor 1n SEARCH OF Pusursnen, 
which explains how I can have my book published. 
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Learn more about the cooperative plan that 
has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Write for our 24-page illustrated brochure, To 





LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invites manu- 
scripts of merit from literary agents. On all such mss. 
accepted and published under our cooperative plan, it is 
our regular practice to pay 7 agent ten per cent of the 
contract price. Inquiries invit 





Fact-Crime Books Go Monthly 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
36, published bimonthly for several years, 
is going monthly; the market will be open 
for twice as many stories. Timeliness is a 
feature here. True Police Cases buys stories 
of current murder cases preferably—past 
cases no further back than 1915. They are 
particularly interested in bylines from either 
side of the law and in exposes of crime con- 
ditions in major cities. Stories should run 
5000 or 6000 words in length and payment 
is on acceptance, at 3c a word, with $5 
for each photo used. Hamilton Peck edits. 

Master Detective, Macfadden’s fact-de- 
tective magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
goes monthly with the October issue. They 
buy fact-crime stories up to 5000 words, 
complete stories where writer has all facts 
up to conclusion of case. Also buy strong 
off-trail stories. Pay: $150 and up. Hugh 
Layne edits. 

Barbara Blakemore, assistant feature edi- 
tor of Today's Woman, has moved to Col- 
lier’s fiction department. Lee Anderson will 
replace her at Today's Woman. 

Todays Woman, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
36, is greatly in need of “family experience” 
articles, such as “We Conquered Cancer” 











in their May issue. These articles should be 
inspirational and dramatic, include a cer- 
tain amount of worthwhile information on 
a subject of interest to young wives (i.e. 
cancer). The families used as subjects for 
the stories should be young and photogenic, 
with one or two children under six, should 
live out of the New York area preferably, 
and should be willing to be photographed 
and to have the story bylined by the young 
wife “as told to” the writer. Today’s Woman 
is also interested in buying first and second 
serial rights to non-fiction books of a family 
service nature or on young families’ ex- 
periences. 

Next year, the magazine is planning to 
start a series of profiles; the articles must 
deal with significant personalities—men or 
women—and be of interest to young wives. 
Skip overdone characters like Arthur God- 
frey, Desi and Lucille. The series will be 
definitive and well written. Lengths on pro- 
files will run up to 4500 words, and since 
the pieces will be cover leads, they will 
bring more than Today's Woman’s usual 
good rates. Jim Skardon, feature editor, 
answers queries and gives fast decisions. 

Pennant Books, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, 
a new line of 25c reprints, published by 
Bantam Books, Inc. and distributed by the 
Curtis Circulation Company, has appeared 
with four titles. Four Pennant titles, mostly 
Western and mystery stories, will be released 
during the third week of every month, ac- 
cording to Walter Pitkin, Jr., editor-in-chief 
at Bantam. First printings of these reprint 
titles will total more than 1,000,000 copies. 





Companion Needs Book-Lengths 


Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., wants non-fiction about people 
and problems of direct interest to many 
women. They will consider books about to 
be published or books not yet offered to 
book publishers. Woodrow Wirsig edits. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, is 
still very much in the market for tough, 
realistic and/or hard-boiled detective fic- 
tion. Lengths run from 1000 to 20,000 
words, and pay is from 2 to 5 cents a word. 
John McCloud edits. 
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IMPORTANT! 


If your book is not yet 
ready, write and tell 
us about it Now. 
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August is “Christmas” month in the publishing field when Fall and 
holiday publishing schedules are being made up, books designed and 


printed, advertising and promotion campaign work gotten under way. 


Pageant Press each year recognizes the fact that more books are 
sold in October, November and December of each year than in all the 
other months combined. Accordingly, our schedules are stepped up, 
more printers are employed, as well as additional editorial staff, to 
insure our noted high quality book design and handling in a much 
reduced production period. There is no compromise in the beautiful 
jackets, the good, clear printing, the handsome binding or in the full 
page national advertisements we place in review media like the New 
York Times Book Review, Retail Bookseller, Library Bulletin, New 
York Herald Tribune and Quill & Quire (Canada). 


Write now for full details or, since time is money (the sooner your 
book is received, the earlier in the Fall it can be published) send your 


manuscript direct for a publication report. 


There is no obligation—if we do not conclude arrangements your 
script will be returned at once. Our subsidies remain reasonable — 
often 30% less than other leading firms. If your book is in progress, 


write and let us know when it will be ready. 


Free Booklet WX2 on request 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.— 


CANADA: Burns 


& MacEachern—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions 


Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: 
Albert Bonners Forlag—SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 











PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 













Dell Publishing Co. will bring out a new 


line of paperback originals in September, 
Dell First Editions. Knox Burger, editor, is 
interested in the straight novel, Western, 
suspense, mystery and historical novel of 
any length. Mss. should go to Burger at 
Western Printing Co., 200 5th Ave., N. Y. 

Ziff-Davis, 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
has bought American Photography and The 
Camera, will merge them with Photography. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, is 
pretty well stocked until September and 
needs only conversation pieces—articles that 
will stir up a lot of comment because of 
their stimulating or provocative nature. 
Writers should send outlines of articles, 
not finished pieces. Fritz Bamberger edits. 

The title of the new confession magazine 
which Florence Schetty is to edit for Ned 
Pines at 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, will be 
True Life Stories. 

Fawcett Publications, 67 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. 36, have dropped all their comics. 

The Reporter, 220 E. 42nd St., strongly 
denies rumors that it will suspend publi- 
cation. Actually, they say, big plans are 
being made for next year. Ideal’s TV 
Reporter, however, will suspend for the 
summer, which may account for the con- 
fusion. The latter may resume publication 
in the fall. 

George Davis’ Biltmore Magazines group, 
141 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, has been sold 
to Allen Stearn, the publisher of Vue, Tab 
and Scope, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. 


Lady Ed Buys Sports Stories 
Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, is 
currently an open fiction market. Eleanor 
Stierhem MacMannis, the new fiction edi- 
tor, wants sports stories of all kinds, also 
science fiction, suspense, Western, adven- 
ture, and community life stories. She likes 
heavy emotion and drama, is not interested 
in the mild domestic story or the intro- 
spective tale. Gentle wit is less appreciated 
than humor in a high key, brash and even 
slapstick if the author has the skill to put 
this across. Collier’s can use political stories 
for late fall—local politics, characters and 
situations. Mrs. MacMannis buys stories of 
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all lengths, but the new writer stands the 
best chance with a story under 10,000 words. 
The magazine no longer needs Christmas 
material, since the Christmas issue is al- 
ready made up. Special holiday material 
should be sent three months in advance as 
a rule. Fast reports here. 


World, a new monthly magazine devoted 
to international politics and international 
business, first issue dated November, has 
been announced by Roger S. Phillips, presi- 
dent and publisher of United Nations 
World. World will sell on the newsstands 
for 50c. Tibor Koeves is to edit. Address: 
319 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 


Adam, published by Fawcett Publications, 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, is still in need 
of good novelettes, particularly tales of 
adventure, in lengths from 10,000 to 20,000 
words. Pay is up to $1000, on acceptance. 
The book is stocked on short-shorts and 
fillers. Query Joseph Corona, editor. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, wants lively 
short stories from 3000 to 5000 words. They 
buy mystery, adventure and romance tales, 
with plenty of action and well-knit plots. 
Rates vary. Gwen Cowley is fiction editor. 


Cameo, a new 15c purse-size monthly, 
is being brought out this month by Cameo 
Publications, 37 E. 28th St., N. Y. “Purse” 
is the feminine equivalent for “pocket” in 
this case. The magazine will be woman’s 
service type but with general woman ap- 
peal—not just to the housewife, although 
family articles will be published. Lengths 
should be very short, 250 to 300 words, 
since many pictures will be used. Short- 
shorts, 500 to 1000 words, may be con- 
sidered. Humorous anecdotes or how-to-do- 
it pieces with a new twist may find a home 
here; also articles on careers and the over- 
coming of obstacles, both with strong reader 
identification. Rates have not been deter- 
mined. Lillian E. Gray edits. 


Corrections: Apartment Life is at 319 E. 
44th St., N. Y., and Myron Leslie Hurwitz 
edits. For Rocket Stories, 80 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 11, Editor Harry Harrison wants 
stories from 1500 to 20,000 words. 
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CHRISTMAS | SALES! 
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1S 
i- This Christmas, COMET PRESS BOOKS is launching the biggest and 
sf best Christmas List in our history. From experience, we know that this 
ls coming holiday season will be important to you and your book; it 
3 represents the best trade-time-of-the-year. 

If you have an unpublished manuscript, we invite you to learn more 
8, about the Comet Press Books cooperative publishing plan. We want 
: you to know the details of our special arrangement which has worked 
so well for a long list of satisfied authors. Whether your manuscript 


be poetry or prose, a novel or an autobiography, a series of essays or a 
d collection of short stories, we can help you not only to achieve publi- 
cation, but also to take advantage of the holiday sales period which 
is fast approaching. 


y - What can COMET PRESS BOOKS do for your book? 


{ At a reasonable cost to you, and provided that your book meets with 
. a editorial standards, we can publish, promote, publicize and advertise 
your book! All of these services are included in the contract; there are 
no “extras” after the agreement is made. Larger editions and a high 
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: (40%) royalty give your book ‘‘a better break” for sales returns. 
9 We are the only cooperative publisher able to produce your book in 
1 our own complete and streamlined plant. From the type-setting through 
S to the binding, you can be assured of uniform quality and expert, 
- supervised scheduling — two important factors in arranging for the 
1 holiday release of your book. 


An experienced staff of artists, editors, and publicists is ready to offer 
? your book the finest in design, press coverage and bookstore contact. 


If you have not already received our free booklet, PUBLISHING 
. YOUR BOOK, please write immediately to Dept. D-8. Better 
yet, send us your manuscript for a complete editorial report and cost 
analysis. The script will be acknowledged on receipt, and a full report 
will be sent to you in two weeks. Act NOW! 


2 COMET PRESS BOOKS 


, 11 WEST 42 STREET + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Women’s Magazines (First Class) 


The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Austin, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year . . . Home 
service articles, about 1500 words . . . Buys 
photos ... Pays on acceptance. 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. John Clare, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year . . . Fiction: 
Women’s stories with a place for the realistic 
authentic approach. Canadian backgrounds de- 
sirable but not essential. Best lengths 4500 words 

. Articles in all categories of interest to 
women, particularly Canadian women, including 
medical, you-interest, profile. Prefer submission 
of outline as first step in writing the article. 
Usual length, 3000 words . . . Buys photographs 
to illustrate text . . . Short four-line verse used, 
longer verse bought in limited quantity . . . Re- 
ports in two weeks or less . . . Pays $250 up on 
fiction ; $200 for articles, on acceptance. 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 East 40 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Helen E. Greenwood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; no subscriptions. . . 
Quality fiction, 2500 to 5000 words, that tells 
an interesting story about people who are made 
to seem natural and real to the reader . . . Wants 
articles designed to help the homemaker in her 
daily living, humor, personal experience pieces 
with a family slant, 1500 to 3000 words. Also 
seeking short humorous pieces by men about 
their households for a regular feature called 
“That Man Is Here,” 700-1000 words. Want, 
too, something like Reader’s Digest’s ‘““Unforget- 
table Character,” but confined solely to women. 
These are not biographies or profiles of famous 
women, but warm, human sketches cf women 
whose character and personality have influenced 
those around them; 2000 to 3000 words... 
Requires two weeks to report . . . Pays on ac- 
ceptance $15 to $300 depending on length and 
importance. 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lawrence Lader, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 


copy; $2.50 a year... Full-length articles, not 
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exceeding 2000 words, and short items, 500-700 
words . . . Occasionally buys photographs . . . 
Pays maximum of $75 for short pieces and $350 
for full-length pieces. 


Household Magazine, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans. Robert P. Crossley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year . . . Most free-lance 
purchases are in the family life field—child care, 
medical pieces, travel, etc. But glad to see, too, 
home furnishings ideas and the how-to illustrated 
handyman sort of thing. Those in the family life 
category are preferred in lengths of 500 to 4000 
words .. . No fiction used . . . Buys photographs, 
with preference for 8x10 size or larger, both 
black-and-white and color . . . Well stocked on 
poetry at this time . . . Reports in three weeks 
. . . Pays on acceptance $30 to $600 for mss. 
and $10 to $250 for photos. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould, Editors. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year . . . Fiction: novelettes and one- 
shots up to 30,000 words, short stories from 4000 
to 7500 words, and a very rare short-short up to 
2000 words. All should be high in entertainment 
value, concerned with universal things to get 
maximum reader identification, and presented 
with imagination and originality. Although 
Journal material is aimed primarily at women 
readers, we have a large male audience as well 
. . . Use articles 2000 to 5000 words . . . Some- 
times buys photographs . . . Buys about 125 
poems a year, payment starting at $3 a line. 
Quotes rate $7.50 apiece . . . Tries to report 
within two weeks after receiving mss. . . . First 
stories rate $850; longer fiction and articles ac- 
cording to value. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Edith Brazwell Evans, 
Editor-in-Chief. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year ... Uses articles on child-parent 
relations, homemaking subjects, how-to-build fur- 
niture (with pics of steps) . .. No fiction used 
. . . Buys photos if they implement articles . . 
Reports in two or three weeks . . . Rates vary. 
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General Magazines (First Class) 


New Liberty Magazine, 1396 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Keith A. Knowl- 
ton, editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year .. . In short story field, needs only boy-gets- 
girl romance stories between 2000 and 3000 
words, bought up on non-romance fiction; in 
short-short field, needs romance stories between 
800 and 1500 words .. . Articles run between 
2500 and 3500 words. Wants well-documented, 
fact-filled, and completely objective copy. Inter- 
est is in strong, direct, sometimes provocative 
articles on current issues and thinking; likes 
profiles on well-known personalities in the enter- 
tainment, political and arts fields . . . Pix mostly 
from picture agencies . . . Buys some short, hum- 
orous verse Reports in about two weeks 
. . . Payment varies with subject and quality, on 
acceptance. 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 
Karl K. Krueger, editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. . Fiction seldom used. 

. Articles on achievement in fields of com- 
munity improvement, social problems, business; 
also humorous pieces; about 2000 words. Human- 
interest fillers bought, especially those illustrative 
of broad problems in home, business or national 
life. . . . Buys photos, usually with articles. . . . 
Some poetry. . Reports in one to two weeks. 
. .. Pay is good, on acceptance. 


Religious Markets 


COR, Hales Corner, Wis. Rev. George Pinger, 
S.C.J., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. A Catholic family magazine. Fiction: 
Short stories from 1500 to 3000 words aimed at 
presenting conflict, adventure, love, sorrow, and 
joy in life with a philosophy underlying these 
crises which does not forget man’s relation to 
God . . . Buys articles of 1500 to 3000 words 
covering matters of interest to the average Cath- 
olic family . . . Buys photographs accompanying 
articles . . . Reports in four weeks . . . Pays 1% 
cent a word on acceptance. 


The Highway Magazine, Henniker, N. H. Leroy 
Victor Cleveland, Editor. Issued quarterly: 15c a 
copy; 50c a year .. . Need storyettes, usually 400 
to 1000 words, with an ethical impact incorpo- 
rated in overall structure . . . Any length articles, 
but writers should be very familiar with this 
periodical before submitting. “We accept literary 
gems with aesthetic value, spiritual impact, or 
re-pointing of neglected truth. Scientific, against 
men as mere animal. Uphold the home, school, 
church, faith, hope, love, freedom and _ justice, 
honor and integrity. No low prejudice.” 


Sometimes buys an exceptional ink drawing . . . 
Any length poetry . . . Some manuscripts held 
for 90 days for special consideration; obviously 
“can’t use” pieces returned sooner . . . Rates on 
prose start at Yec a word; $1.00 minimum for 
poems of at least eight lines. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference Feature 
Service, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Katherine McKiever, Editor. 
Features issued weekly and supplied to Catholic 
newspapers and magazines . . . “We have need 
for fiction, poetry, features and pictures appro- 
priate to Christmas, Easter, and the Fall opening 
of schools, at which time we issue special budgets 
of material to assist subscribing publications with 
special season editions. Features should be of a 
specific Catholic nature, or of a wholesome char- 
acter in general.” . . . Buys photographs to il- 
lustrate submitted articles or those suitable for 
supplements . . . Reports within two weeks and 
pays on acceptance. 


Daily Meditation, P.O. Box 2710, San An- 
tonio 6, Tex. William P. Taylor, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. ... “We 
want metaphysical, success, and_ inspirational 
articles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles teaching the power of 
prayer or with metaphysical slant.” Lengths, 750 
to 1700 words (exact word count must be given 


on each mss.) . . . No fiction . . . Reports in 60 
days ... Payment is Yac to 1c a word on accept- 
ance. 


The Washington Religious Review, 100 Barr 
Building, Farragut Square, Washington 6, D. C. 
Larston D. Farrar, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a 
copy; $10 a year. This is a weekly newsletter 
giving the facts on politics and religion as these 
affect each other, as unfolded in Washington 

. Seeking items about religious lobbyists, or 
about politicians who talk religion, and about 
any kind of religious news of national interest 
not the name of some preacher and his sermon 
title. ““The news ought to be based on facts and 
it ought to have a Washington or national tie-in, 
since we give the low-down on the higher-ups 
in Washington.” . . . Reports immediately . . . 
Rates vary. 





Revolting Rejects 

“It’s fine; we like it but we don’t need it. 
Thanks very much for letting us read it. 
It has so much merit we hate to forgo it. 
Continue to send it; you'll place it, we 

know it.” 
If I were an ed and eds were all writers, 
I’d praise and reject every one of the 

blighters. 

Henrietta Crane 








By Don Bishop 


FREE LANCES WHO want to learn a lot 
about the television business, including writ- 
ing for TV, should read Television Adver- 
tising and Production Handbook, a 480- 
page tome published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 

In it they will find much information 
that has no immediate and possibly no fu- 
ture value to them, but they also will dis- 
cover, among other useful sections, “Writ- 
er’s Checklist” prepared by Anne Howard 
Bailey, script editor at Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn and author of free-lance 
scripts for Lux Video Theatre, Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre and Tales of Tomorrow. 
Miss Bailey says the TV writer should check 
his script carefully as follows: 


Have I violated the basic rules of 
good taste in my plot or in my dia- 
logue? Does my play depend upon a 
problem which cannot be comfortably 
and tastefully produced for home view- 
ing by an audience made up of mil- 
lions? Has my play a beginning? That 
is, does it within the first two minutes 
of playing time establish the situation 
and the conflict graphically, clearly, 
and with interest? Does it have a mid- 
dle, that is, a rapidly-rising conflict 
which at the act break leaves the audi- 
ence with a feeling that they are bound 
up with the characters portrayed and 
wish to know what is going to happen? 
And does the play have an end? Is 
the resolution definitely and unmis- 
takably defined, does it spring from 
the action previously developed, and is 
it the consistent and acceptable solu- 
tion to the dramatic problem? 


As for the characters, Miss Bailey pro- 


poses this check: 
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Are they interesting and convincing? 

Do they act and react according to the 
dictates of their own personalities as 
established in the play? Or does the 
author push them and motivate them 
without reason and without consistency, 
simply for the purpose of resolving his 
plot? 

As a final caution, Miss Bailey urges that 
writers doublecheck for impossible physical 
requirements in their plays. Too many sets, 
too many rapid dissolves to permit move- 
ment from one set to another, or reliance 
on a camera trick that is not feasible are 
among the faults which should be rooted 
out before scripts are mailed. 


Some readers of this column have dis- 
agreed with our contention that camera di- 
rections should be held to a minimum so 
that the director won’t feel his prerogatives 
have been usurped. In Television Adver- 
tising and Production Handbook, Miss 
Bailey agrees with us. We were struck, 
however, by an example she gives of an in- 
stance in which the camera predominates in 
setting up a dramatic situation and de- 
tailed directions for action necessarily are 
included in the script. Visualize this scene 
in an airport: a beautiful woman in her 
mid-thirties stands at a Red Cross booth, 
pouring coffee for a queue of weary soldiers 
who have just piled off a returning Army 
transport: 

(CAMERA MOVES IN FOR VERY TIGHT 
SHOT OF CAROLINE'S HANDS AS SHE 
POURS. ON HER RIGHT HAND, THIRD 
FINGER, SHE WEARS A CURIOUS CIR- 
CLET OF GOLD, INTRICATELY CARVED. ) 
(SUDDENLY, TWO MASCULINE HANDS, 
SCRUBBED, BUT ROUGHENED AND 
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SCARRED BY EXPOSURE, ARE PLACED 
PALM DOWNWARD ON THE COUNTER IN 
FRONT OF HER. ON THE THIRD FIN- 
GER, LEFT HAND, IS A RING—A DU- 
PLICATE OF CAROLINE'S, IN A MAN'S 
VERSION. IT IS CLEARLY A WEDDING 


RING.) 


LAWRENCE 


Another coffee, please. .. 
Caroline? 

(CAROLINE'S HANDS STIFFEN. THE 
SILEX COFFEE POT STRIKES THE COUN-= 
TER WITH A THUD. THEN, AS IF GOV- 
ERNED BY SOME STRANGE AREA OF CON- 
TROL, SEPARATE FROM THE REST OF 
THE BODY—THE FINGERS ASSUME A 
SORT OF TENSE RELAXATION.) 


CAROLINE 


(AN INTAKE OF BREATH). . . Two 
Sugars. . . Still... Lawrence? 


LAWRENCE 


No sugar. Thank you. 

(SHE POURS THE COFFEE STEADILY, 
AS THE CAMERA PULLS BACK TO SHOW 
THEM, FACE TO FACE, EYE TO EYE. 
LAWRENCE STANTON STANDS IN THE 
QUEUE OF SOLDIERS, A DISHEVELED, 
TIRED-EYED MAN IN A CRUMPLED SER- 
GEANT'S UNIFORM WITH A SHOULDER 
PATCH PROCLAIMING HIM A RECENT 
RETURNEE FROM KOREA. HIS GAZE IS 
LOCKED WITH CAROLINE'S—SHE IS 
STARING AT HIM, AS IF THE LONG 
DEAD HAS BEEN CALLED UP AGAIN TO 
TEAR THE HEART WITH A REPEATED 
LOSS. SHE PUSHES THE CONTAINER TO 
HIM. HE TAKES IT BUT SHE DOESN'T 
RELEASE HER GRIP. THEY SEEM 
LOCKED TO EACH OTHER THROUGH THE 
INTERMEDIARY OF THE COFFEE CUP.) 


LAWRENCE 


I see you haven't changed, Caro- 
line. You're ten years more beau- 
tiful. 


“This is a meager exchange of dialogue,” 
says Miss Bailey, “but through the medium 
of the camera the audience has been pres- 
ented a scene of tremendous dramatic im- 
pact.” You're right, Miss Bailey. And we 





TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 


INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 
market of all time . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
Send for free Brochure A 


TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
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Q Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 2 
) book pave ” way to success for YOU. My clients y 
< are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise “where neces- § 
Q sary, and present your material in its very best shape ( 
» for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
§ for the publisher. $1.25 per thousand words, carbon § 
4 copy included. Terms may be arranged. 5 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri § 
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SCREEN e TELEVISION 


Professional Training @ Sales @ Criticism 
Jnder Personal Guidance of 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 

Who Continually Sells 
Write Today for Free Particulars 
NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, California 

















SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N.H. from 1 day to 7 
weeks. Tuition includes any type of writing instruction, 
room, meals. References: ‘WHO'S WHO IN THE MID- 
WEST. Or I'll mail infromation on how I can help YOU 
succeed, by mail. Free illustrated brochure. (/5th year.) 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook, N. H. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 

SCREEN, PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 

Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 
Reasonable rates 

ALVORD 

Holywood 28, California 


ADELINE M. 
1811 North Cherokee 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 
Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
3 appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

ell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


BARSORS M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box 1 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








ALCOHOLISM 


Reading List—50c 
Educational—Informative 
Books—Magazines—Pamphlets 
Research and Reviews at nominal fees 


“Malibu Mail", Box 91, Malibu, Calif. 








FINE LITERARY WORK 
Manuscript typing 
Editing 
Training to write well 


**You give a course in literature when you type a piece’ 
(Name on request) 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








wouldn’t have the author remove a single 
line of those staging directions. Directions 
are correct and needed here—just as they 
are incorrect and unneeded in many of the 
scripts Miss Bailey considers. 

% % % 

The Television Writers of America won 
the National Labor Relations Board vote 
for certification as the bargaining agent for 
free-lance writers in live television. TWA 
polled 165 votes to 140 for Authors League- 
Radio Writers Guild. There were 24 con- 
tested votes, 17 of them challenged by AL- 
RWG and seven by TWA. Now begins the 
bargaining between TWA and the networks 
—and no one is guessing how long that 
will go on before there’s a contract. 

*% * *% 

Variety lists 13 television and eight radio 
dramatic programs as the current free-lance 
market for scripts. This is a pitifully small 
number in view of the amount of time pro- 
grammed daily by the four networks, and 
we can’t help feeling that if certain other 
programs were opened to outsiders the only 
change in content would be for the better. 

The show-business publication compiled 
a roundup on script prices and found that, 
in ratio to the amount of work involved, 
radio free lances are drawing better pay 
than television writers. Variety also points 
out: “Moreover, while radio free lancers 
automatically get rebroadcast rights for 
their scripts, the TV script buyers try to 
snatch off all world rights when bargaining 
with agents.” 

The Radio Writers Guild currently asks 
a minimum of $540 for an hour-long radio 
dramatic script and $325 for a half-hour 

















| REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles Marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted | 
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Scripts for Stage, Screen, Television given special attention. 





5657 Sunset Boulevard 








CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


Phone: Hollywood 5-3949 


Hollywood 28, California 
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script. Before TWA won the recent vote, 
the Guild had sought a contract stipulating 
that the minimum prices for television 
scripts be $800 for an original and $600 for 
an adaptation (one hour) and $525 for an 
original and $400 for an adaptation (half 
hour). 

Here are the programs, advertising agen- 
cies, sponsors, and prices quoted by Variety: 


Television 
Armstrong Circle Theatre, BBD&O, Arm- 
strong Cork, $600 to $750. 
Danger, Cecil & Presbrey, Amm-i-dent, 


$750 for an original, plus $300 to the 
adaptor. 

Fireside Theatre, Compton, Procter & 
Gamble, $750. 

Foreign Intrigue, J. Walter Thompson, 
Ballantine Beer, $600. 

Hall of Fame, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Hallmark Greeting Cards, $600 to $750. 

Kraft Television Theater, J. Walter 
Thompson, Kraft Food Co., $750. 

Lux Video Theater, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Lever Brothers, negotiated by author, 
about $600. 

Philco (and Goodyear) Television Play- 








WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


EDIT manuscripts ... all types, subjects, 
lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
play Shooting Scripts; Television, Radio, 
Stage Plays, Novelets; Short Stories; Arti- 
cles; Books—Fiction and Non-Fiction; Pub- 
licity; Speeches; Professional Papers. Any 
subject, any type of material, any style 
slanted for any kind of market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or other literary 
project. Terms: Part Cash, Part Percentage. 





1509 Crossroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD - - - 


WILL HELP MATERIALIZE YOUR PHANTOM STORY IDEAS 
CONTACT THAT INNER CIRCLE 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 


| oughly. 





Established 1939 — fourteen years in Hollywood 
Write today! FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL HELP YOU 


Books, Short Stories, Articles. Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
SIMON MATRII .. . Published in top slicks. 
Specialist in science fiction and screen 
treatments. Knows beginners’ problems thor- 


JON EDGAR WEBB ..... Novelist, author 
11 million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Ficfion, non-fiction, 
short stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Specialist in love and human inter- 
est stories. Featured internationally in 


newspapers. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio 
plays produced. Published many short sto- 
ries. 

J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author ten books. 
Specialty technical articles, non - fiction, 
movie-shorts, TV. Listed “Who’s Who.” 
THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon. Ms. over 10 pages extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft bg gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these — me for yea 


®x1l2 and 25 OUQKIZY® .cecceccccces $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 3 eee eesceeseres 1.25 
32 GRO and SS GYBKOUS . nc cccseccsccecs .25 
100 si 2x82 noteheads and 100 634 envelopes 
printed three lines ...sccccccccevece 10 
Add 55c postage on each of above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECAUSE OF ie SERVICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS Saevree, aaa W.D. 


7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 








WEST COAST TYPIST 


Experienced Professionals 
Short Stories, Books, Articles 
50c per thousand 
Inquiries Answered Promptly 
GWENETH LACY 
3436 Bay Road, EMerson 8-4783, Redwood City, California 








New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are 
becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no won- 
der that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER are selling stories, articles and 
poems to all types of magazines. Let us tell you 
how to express yourself with individuality, with 
freshness and charm...the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupen below and learn 
how you may try this wonderful new 
nathed without charge. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 
Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 
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house, Hutchins (and Young & Rubicam), 

Philco and Goodyear, $700 to $1,200. 
Schlitz Playhouse of Stars, Lennen & 

Mitchell, Schlitz Beer, negotiated with 


author, about $600. 


Studio One, McCann-Erickson, Westing- 
house, originals, $750 to $1,000, adapta- 
tions, $500, plus $700 to adaptor. 

Suspense, Cecil & Presbrey, Auto-Lite, 
originals, $750, adaptations, $300, plus $450 
to adaptor. 

Tales of Tomorrow, Hirshon - Garfield 
and Anderson & Cairns, Kreisler and Mars- 
land, negotiated with author, about $500. 

The Web, Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Em- 
bassy Cigarettes, originals, $600, adapta- 
tions, $200, plus $400 to adaptor. 


Radio 

Family Theater, Joseph Mansfield, pack- 
ager, Los Angeles, $150. 

Grand Central Station, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Prom Home Permanent, $200. 

High Adventure, Robert Munroe, pack- 
ager, local sponsors, $325. 

Philip Morris Playhouse, Biow, 
Morris, $350 to $400. 

Stars Over Hollywood, MCA, Carnation 
Milk, $250. 

Top Guy, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample and 
Tatham-Laird, Kix and American Chicle, 
$350. 

Theater of Today, BBD&O, Armstrong 
Cork, $350 to $450. 

The Whistler, Barton A. Stebbins, Signal 
Oil Co., $250. 


* * * 


Philip 


It must have been an exciting experience 
for Robert H. Lindsay to see his first credit 
on the television screen after having written 
some 250 adaptations in anonymity. Lindsay 
had adapted that staggering number of 
plays for Kraft Television Theater over the 
past several years when he decided to write 
an original. Called “The Chess Game,” it 
was so well received that legit producer 
John Golden asked him to expand it for 
possible presentation on Broadway. 

“I got sick of adaptations and decided I 
could write as well as anyone else,” Lind- 
say explains. “There is more satisfaction in 
growing one’s own flowers than in garden- 
ing someone else’s.” 











n), Soon after “The Chess Game” Lindsay Robert Skutch wrote two dramas for 
wrote another original for Kraft called television that were presented in a period 
& “One Left Over,” and now he seems bitten of 10 days, the first on Eye Witness, the 
ith by the bug. He has no regrets about his second on Kraft Television Theater. 
well-paid career as an adaptor, however. Art Wallace’s original, “A Perfect Imita- 
ng- “I’ve learned a lot in adapting plays for tion’ was shown on The Web (CBS-TV). 
ta- television, ” he says, “particularly from bad Burton Beniomin ond Baber Shape 
| plays. I’ve learned a lot more about drama “The Washineton Story” for CBS- 
ite, construction from them than from good sg M y ~ rt ad 
50 plays. s Man Against en 
“Tt is difficult to adapt a good play or a Jack Stewart has joined the Nat Gold- 
‘Id bad one, but relatively easy to transfer a stone office in Hollywood as television di- 
rs- mediocre one to television. If a play is "ctor in charge of writers and packages. 
: sound to begin with, running two hours Jerome Gruskin adapted Lawrence Gold- 
n- in the theater, it’s hard to trim it down to man’s “The Jewel’ for Ford Theatre 
a- one hour without destroying some of the (NBC-TV). 
vital elements. If you want to make a good 
play from a bad one, that takes work, too. 
Adapting the mediocre play is easiest.” Summer Spartan 
k- ; An hour in a hammock or even a day 
News of Radio and TV Writers ne Sad dal an aN 
& Cita! i tnetiond ee oe om 
television script writing award, sponsored From writing too long, no matter how hot; 
c by the University of Maryland, went to Tapping brings checks and napping does 


Allen B. Redman, a student at New York 
University. 


not! 


Louise Darcy 











a ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


: | am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
: addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
‘ today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
i MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
f commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and | 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to | 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special | 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 





Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 



































CARTOONIST 


CUES || 


By Pat Fulford 


How can 1 enclose return postage in 
batches mailed to Canada if I can’t get 
hold of Canadian stamps? 

We inquired at the main post office in 
New York and at the office of the Canadian 
Consul. The story is: in order to buy 
Canadian stamps in the United States, a 
cartoonist can go to a local Canadian bank 
or to the Canadian Consul where these 
stamps are sold. If he isn’t near either of 
these sources and he’s sending enough 
batches, it may pay the cartoonist to send 
a money order to any Canadian post office 
to buy sufficient postage to last him several 
months. No post office in the U. S. sells 
Canadian stamps, nor do the Canadian 
P.O.’s sell American stamps. But money 
orders, not cash or checks, are honored by 
P.O.’s in both countries. Canadians submit- 
ting regularly to U. S. markets can stock 
up on American postage by writing the 
main post office in any large city in the 
U.S. and enclosing a money order. Since 
the rate of exchange is slightly different, 
query the post office by card as to how 
many stamps are required per ounce for 
Ist, 3rd and 4th class mail. Fourth class is 
generally best and cheapest for batches. 

In “Roughly Speaking” (1953 Wrirer’s 
YEAR Book) the comment is made that 
roughs must be drawn on 8% by 11 typing 
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paper. Is this standard procedure for all 
publications? And is “gag” synonymous 
with “cartoon”? How should written gags 
be submitted? How long to wait before 
assuming that material not acknowledged 
or returned has hit the wastebasket? 
Editors always get roughs on 8'% by 11 
sheets of typing paper. Put caption below 
drawing and name and address on the back. 
Do not fold cartoons or write accompany- 
ing letters to the editors. “Gag” is used to 
mean “cartoon” as a rule, but the word 
actually refers to the gagline or caption at 
the bottom of the cartoon. Written gags, 
which go to cartoonists c/o the magazines 
in which their work appears, should be sent 
in batches of 10 on 3 by 5 slips for easier 
handling. When material is long overdue 
and there is no answer to several letters, the 
matter should be turned over to the postal 
authorities. No magazine deliberately de- 
stroys submitted material. Even when a 
magazine folds, there is usually someone 


left behind to take care of the mail. Occa- . 


sionally batches may be lost in the mail. 
In any case, the P.O. is the best place to 
go for advice. 

If a rough ts a finished cartoon in pencil 
or a sketch of an idea, how is the editor to 
evaluate drawing ability? Also, would it 
be out of place to ask the editor for con- 
structive criticism? 

Professionals draw their roughs in ink 
these days so that an editor may buy them 
“as is,” saving time and money all around. 
The few artists who still use pencil make 
their cartoons so detailed and complete that 
the editor can tell at a glance whether the 
finish will be good enough to print. No, it is 
not a good idea to ask editors for criticism, 
any more than it would be wise to ask a 
prospective employer how to handle a job 
for which you are applying. Better learn 
your trade before submitting. 

Are summer gags sent in the winter time 
or in the spring? How far in advance as a 
general rule? 

Right now, during the dog days, cartoon- 
ists are working on Christmas and New 
Year’s gags. On weekly publications there 
is still time for Thanksgiving material. The 
average is two to three months ahead for 
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weekly publications and three to four for 
monthly magazines. Sports gags, especially 
baseball, have a little longer season. 

Whom should I contact for purchase of 
reprint rights on single-panel cartoons? 
Should I contact the artist or the publica- 
tion reproducing the material? 

Except in the case of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, which does not allow material to 
be reprinted in another magazine but does 
return book rights to the artist, most car- 
toonists are able to give the required per- 
mission. If there is a question, the cartoon- 
ist will query the magazine. 

How can I get in touch with a New York 
agent? I have more than 100 roughs which 
1 feel are marketable. 

If you have made quite a few major 
market sales, Heller’s Cartoon Agency, at 
40 E. 40th St., New York 16, might be 
interested in handling your work. Jack 
Heller is more inclined to take on illustra- 
tors who can do acceptable pocketbook cov- 
ers and book jackets than cartoonists at the 
present time. The Don Ulsh Agency, which 
occasionally handles the work of beginners, 
deals with cartoonists only. The address 
there is 123-35 82nd Rd., Kew Gardens 
15, New York. An agent can help an es- 
tablished cartoonist sell more work but will 
seldom bother breaking in a beginner. The 
main advantage of using an agent is in time 
saved. An agent can cover in one day all 
the magazines taking four weeks via the 
mail. But with many magazines now look- 
ing every other week, it is doubtful whether 
it pays the cartoonist when the time saved 
is balanced against the commission paid. 

I need help in marketing cartoons on 
national and world affairs. Would it be 
possible for me to sell my work to any of 
the large newspapers or do they use only 
syndicated editorial cartoons? 

The large newspapers use syndicated 
editorial cartoonists like Herblock and Fitz- 
patrick. Your best bet for breaking into 
editorial cartooning is to start small on 
either your local newspaper or one in a 
nearby town. If you can’t get a salaried 
job on the staff, even as assistant, try mail- 
ing in editorial cartoons on a free-lance 
basis. The editors may ask to see more if 
they can’t use what you have submitted 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGREEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


ditor. 

















) ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE, WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Bae «se Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOPAZ 9-8285 





IT’S KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS — 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — ae eet 
TURES GALORE — MARK PS— 

AG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST 4.00 A YEAR. 2.50 SIX MONTHE, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 

industry. Send for free copy today! Enclose 6c postage. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 








WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls — Cheesecake — General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment 
Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


JOKER-COMEDY-JEST! 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon C Itants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
¥ toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase ed sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
¥ 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 

convert them into effective sales producing gags. and 

cartoons. $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A comets 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated....... $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 











170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into @ song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally Typed on 20-lb. Bond 


25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c per 
finished page on short scripts. Minor corrections and 
carbon free. Postage, please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar Street, EX 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 





$50 FOR 750 WORD ARTICLE 


Is what one of the FORD mags paid for client’s piece, 
the 50th. I’ve sold for him, mostly articles, WHICH 
GO! But for 23 years I’ve been selling fiction, too. 
Reading fee: $1 per 1,000 words, up to 3,000, 50c per 
1,000 thereafter. Books, $25. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 





YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, and correct your manu- 
script according to editorial requirements. 50c per 1000 
words, $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 


Box 2143 Hartford, Conn. 








For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 





“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 
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and eventually may start to buy from you. 
You can contact many newspapers and sell 
to more than one regularly. Some cartoonists 
syndicate their own material all over the 
country to newspapers who do not use staff 
artists and can’t afford wire services. 

I want to send a free-lance script for a 
cartoon short to U.P.A. Studios in Burbank. 
What is the editor’s name and what is the 
full name of the studio? 

Address Story Editor at United Produc- 
tions of America Studios in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Enclose return postage. 

I am interested in collecting a group of 
cartoons having to do with posture to illus- 
trate a book I am working on. How much 
should I offer cartoonists for cartoons and 
how can I get in touch with them?” 

Go through back numbers of magazines 
for suitable cartoons. Then contact the 
cartoonists through the magazines in which 
their gags appeared. You can get reprint 
rights from the cartoonists in most cases, 
and payment will be $10 and up, depend- 
ing on what the artist charges you. You 
must use the words “Courtesy of name of 
magazine” under each gag. 


~A 


Late Cartoon News 


American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Editor Irving 
Herschbein announces a raise in rates for 
general and family-slant cartoons. He says: 
“The base rate of $50 for a first sale re- 
mains the same, but now in effect is a $5 
raise for every five okays until $75 is 
reached. After that, a $5 raise is given 
every 10 okays until $100, the top rate, is 
reached. In person calls every second 
Wednesday of the month for those on the 
list. Mailed batches should reach my desk 
at the same time because all cartoon okays 
are considered at the same conference.” 

Nugget, St. John Pub. Co., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. “No further ma- 
terial of any kind is wanted for the second 
issue of Nugget,’ says Editor Lou Shain- 
mark. That’s all he would say at this time, 
but rumor has it that after the first issue 
in September the magazine may either skip 
a few issues or suspend. Meantime, former 
Editor David X. Manners has left to join 
King-Size publications. 
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Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. With the bigger and better bi-month- 
ly publication starting in August, Editor 
Gurney Williams expects to have more 
room for cartoons. The new Collier’s will 
go to 112 pages minimum compared to the 
78 maximum which it carried through the 
years. General gags with a sophisticated 
slant are wanted, and the base rate has 
been upped to $70. 

The State & Game Commission Maga- 
zine, Trenton, New Jersey, is a new market 
for cartoonists. Editor there is J. L. Frani- 
cine, who wants gags on hunting and fish- 
ing subjects only. Payment is $15, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Magna Pub. Co., 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Red Kirby is in the market 
again for girly gags. He will use the inked 
rough and pays $10, on quick publication. 

Hy Peskin, 3 Foxwood Rd., Kingpoint, 
L. I., N. Y., who is staff photographer for 
This Week Magazine, is in the market for 
major market clippings to be used for 
restaurant placemats. He wants general 
gags, line drawings, and will pay $10 for 
those he can use. Return envelope is nec- 
essary if you want the clips back. No Post 
gags, and be sure you have reprint rights 
before sending. 

Bluebook, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor Len Romagna says the maga- 
zine is overstocked for the present. He will 
confine buying to the cartoonists who have 
sold the magazine during the last year. 
$30 to $40 for male-slant gags when he is 
in the market again. 

Also out of the market: Laugh Book, 
Wichita, Kansas, until after November; 
Trailer Life, Los Angeles, Calif., over- 
stocked until further notice. Folded: Mac- 
fadden’s Climax, Impact, Family Life, Hill- 
man’s Man’s Day, Ideal’s Today's Family 
and Toby Press’ TV Reporter. 

Cavalier (Fawcett), 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Bob Curran is still 
buying gags actively and would like to see 
“odd-shaped” cartoons, either one column 
high or to fit across the bottom of the page. 
Male slant. From $30 to $50, on accept- 
ance. 


Park East has been bought by Family 


SELLize 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Yes, sellize your scripts with edit- 
ing that helps convert them into 
sales! Your stories, articles thor- 
oughly edited, plus capsule 
ra critique. Improve your technique 
by analyzing and studying the 
blue-penciling. $1 per 1000 
words, plus postage. Sellize! 


FREDERICK BORDEN 
221 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 


FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric nie. on ia 
1000 bond. Minor corrections if ape 40c per 

000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients. Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 








WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 











¢ It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY! ! 

14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 

14 oxercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 
Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 


14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 
14 individual style. Limited agency service. 

at 


14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
14 “‘Member Denver Area Better Business Bureau’’ 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, dependable work, on good bond paper, 
one carbon. Minor corrections, Extra first and last pages. 
Mailed flat. 65c per 1000 words, plus return postage. 


LAURA M. LAMB 
20 New London Road 
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Mystic, Conn. 








2??? READY FOR PUBLICATION ??? 


Before you mail your manuscript, read a veteran ghostwriter’s 
expose of the difficulties you may encounter in the publishing 
and literary service fields. 
**TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED"’ by Charis Miley contains 
facts of vital interest to the writer. 

At your favorite bookshop, or $2.00 postpaid from 


THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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TYPING SERVICE 


Experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor correc- 
tions. Extra Ist & last pages, Poetry lc per line, Book- 
length script 20c per page, Shorts 25c per finished page, 
postage please. 

Tape transcription inquiries invited. 


TYPING SERVICE 


106 E. Rich Ave. DeLand, Florida 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I’ll do it over, Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th S#. Santa Monica, Calif. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Vital Tips — Song of the Year Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25¢c — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19; N. Y. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy “‘Writer’s Guide.’’ 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
D D 


P.O. Box 146 ept. New Ulm, Minn. 














“FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est.1918) 


30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








Circle and will be combined with Prome- 
nade Magazine. The address is 40 E. 49th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Clarissa de Villers 
is the editor to whom material should be 
addressed. President and publisher of Fam- 
ily Circle, P. K. Leberman, says he likes 
cartoons very much and may use. them reg- 
ularly, but it is still too early to say. The 
first issue will be dated October. 

Family Circle at 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., is actively buying general 
and around-home cartoons. Payment is 
from $10 up. The editor’s name is Harold 
Warren. Professional drawing is a “must” 
here. 

Family, “A digest for better health,” 421 
Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Editor 
Ben Olds wants to use reprints only and 
plans to buy plenty of them. $10, on ac- 
ceptance. Get permission before mailing 
clips and state if you want rejects back; 
enclose postage. Family slant. 

Herald Tribune Syndicate, 230 West 41st 
St., New York 36, N. Y. The new editor 
in charge of comic strips is Ben Martin. 
Martin is very anxious to see Sunday pages, 
comic strips and gag panels which may be 
suitable for syndication. Gag panels must 
be based on a single character; otherwise 
there are no restrictions. Minimum guar- 
antee of $150, with a one-year contract 
here. Local artists who have strips ready 
should phone Pen 6-4000, ext. 714, and ask 
for an appointment. 

Correction: The publication Cartoon 
and Art News changed its name to Cartoon 
Gags about a year ago. The editor is Eugene 
M. Rathermel, not Lucian Howze whom 
we listed. 











EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . 
| have to offer; be it revision, coaching, etc. 


PLUS MARKETING 


For Consultation appointments, Phone DU 9-8967 
Learn about your prospects 
through my Talent Quiz—$1.00 
See what famous writers are and do in 
my book MODERN WRITERS — $3.00 


Write for information to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


Box 57275, Flint Station — Los Angeles 57, California 


.. that’s what 
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PR—Writer’s Flunky 
(Continued from page 36) 


his material fast. I recently dropped in on 
an FR one afternoon—and spent the next 
five days investigating my city’s worst hous- 
ing, juvenile delinquency, and congestion 
area. A team of educational, welfare, and 
business organizations was about to start 
a campaign for funds to reopen a long- 
abandoned swimming pool, and FR wanted 
a fact-sheet within a week, guaranteeing to 
pay for a story if I could place it with an 
editor within 10 days. 

Along with getting the material I was 
after, I met a real-estate broker known to 
street kids as “the good angel” and an 
undercover social worker who joins street 
gangs and leads them into law-abiding pas- 
times. These two people and six neéw story 
ideas are still on my to-do list. Anybody 
know how I can stay awake 24 hours a 
day for the next few months in order to 
handle this material before some other 
free lancer latches on to it? 


The Slump 
(Continued from page 43) 


He is proud. He does not want to get 
a job. 

He is broke. He cannot afford a psychia- 
trist. 

He must write. Something. Anything. 

He rolls a sheet of clean paper in the 
typewriter and begins. He starts like this: 
“Now is the time for all good writers to 
come to the aid of their party. Write. Keep 
on writing. Why can’t I write? I can’t. 
Why not? I’m in a slump. What do you 
mean a slump? What’s a slump?” 

A light bulb goes on in writer’s brain. 
Blood starts circulating again in his veins. 
He can feel his feet. An idea is born. 

Writer takes another clean sheet of pa- 
per, carbon and second sheet. He begins: 
“The slump is the writer’s disease. The 
etiology of the slump is simple. It may be 
summed up by one or a combination of the 
following... .” 





Dear Editor...by Naida Dickson 


I do not mind that you 

Conclude my manuscript won’t do 

And, in your wisdom, give rejection 

To what I send for your inspection. 

I know you have to pick and choose 
What you’ll accept and what refuse ; 
But does my stuff arouse such rage 
That you must wreck it, page by page, 
Dog-ear, mis-fold, and brand with clips 
That shout: “Here lay rejection slips!”’? 





Gently, gently, brother, pray! 

What you kill and lay away 

In this slim shroud (stamped, self-addressed ) 
—Oh, lay it down to decent rest. 

Fold its arms and smooth its pages; 
Consign it neatly to the ages! 

—So I need not retype it when 

I want to send it off again. 


The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.”” Address: Scribe Y.P.A, 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 





San Jose, California, 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


October Article Possibilities 


1. HOME TOWNS OF THE LEAD- 
ERS OF YOUR CITY. Slant: the influ- 
ence of home towns in the leaders’ climbs 
up the ladder of success. Highlights of 
the notables’ young years in the towns; 
success secrets, as given by the leaders; 
honors paid them by the towns. 


2. THE LATEST ACTIVITIES OF 
THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION. Anni- 
versary angle: the first Pan-American Con- 
ference opened in Washington, D. C., on 
this day in 1889. Slant: how the Union, as 
a sort of information bureau, promotes 
better understanding and co-operation be- 
tween American countries. The Union’s 
headquarters in Washington and the main 
officials. 


3. EARLY AMBITIONS OF WORLD 
LEADERS IN VARIOUS FIELDS. Build 
the article around William Crawford Gor- 
gas, who as a child wanted to be a soldier; 
October 3 of next year will mark the cen- 
tennial of his birth near Mobile, Ala- 
bama. Slant: Gorgas’ realization in youth 
that he could serve his land by a war 
against disease and ignorance. His achieve- 
ments as chief sanitary officer of the 
Panama Canal Commission. 


4, EAGLE-EYE OF THE CAMPUS. 
Experiences of the night watchman at a 
local or nearby college. Foiling would-be 
robberies; student pranks that proved to 
be serious; the most common disturbances. 
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Does he chase couples who park on cam- 
pus? 

5. “THE SONG I WOULD LIKE 
TO COMPOSE.” Confront the outstand- 
ing musicians of your city with this idea. 
Have any of them compositions to their 
credit? Their favorite tunes; also their likes 
and dislikes in music. 

6. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS OF 
YOUR CITY WITH TWO OR MORE 
SETS OF TWINS. Are they unusually 
proficient in knowledge of the Bible? Are 
any of them Sunday-School teachers? Do 
any of them wish to enter the ministry? 
Records in attendance? 


%. THE LAST WOODEN COURT- 
HOUSES IN YOUR STATE. The most 
exciting trials within their walls; reminis- 
cences of judges concerning events there; 
officials in the courthouses; the preservation 
of ancient records. 

8. AVIATION HEROES AS 
AUTHORS. An example is Eddie Ricken- 
backer, now president of Eastern Air 
Lines and author of the book Seven Came 
Through. Today is the 63rd birthday of 
the flying ace who brought down 26 enemy 
planes in World War I. Elliott White 
Springs, of South Carolina, is another air 
knight who turned to authorship. 


9. WOMEN ON THE SHERIFF'S 
STAFF IN YOUR COUNTY. Duties 
performed by them; their ideas about law 
enforcement methods; their most exciting 
experiences. 

10. THE CUSTOM OF HAYRID- 
ING. The extent to which the beaus and 
belles of your county still indulge in this 
practice. Favorite destinations of hayrides 
in the county. How Dan Cupid runs riot 
with the custom. 


11. A DENTIST OF YOUR COUN- 
TY WHO HAS PRACTICED 50 YEARS 
OR LONGER. His preparation for den- 
tistry; trials and tribulations during the 
formative years of his career; approximate 
number of dental plates he has made; mile- 
stones in the history of dentistry, especially 
during the past half century. 


12. A RAILROAD ENGINEER IN 
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YOUR AREA WHO CARRIES A BIBLE 
WITH HIM ON ALL HIS RUNS. His 
favorite Bible verses and chapters, his Sun- 
day School and church activities. Has he 
won many converts? Has he ever experi- 
enced any rail mishap while carrying a 
Bible? 

138. PLAQUES AND OTHER HON- 
ORS RECEIVED BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF YOUR STATE. The demand for his 
services by this and that organization; clubs 
to which he belongs and positions held by 
him. Role of the First Lady. 


14. HOW PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER HAS OBSERVED BIRTHDAYS 
IN THE PAST, PARTICULARLY DUR- 
ING MOMENTOUS MOMENTS _ IN 
HIS MILITARY CAREER. The chief 
executive is 63 today. Observance of birth- 
days in the White House; the youngest and 
the oldest Presidents. 


15. THE CHAMPION STOCK CAR 
RACER OF YOUR STATE. Number of 
races he has won; narrow escapes from 
death on the tracks; his greatest speeds and 


his largest winnings. Does he carry any good 
luck tokens while he is under the wheel? 


16. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
DAGGERS. Materials out of which they 
are fashioned; the oldest item in the col- 
lection; the smallest and the largest dag- 
gers; the most costly one. Slant: how the 
dagger was one of the earliest weapons of 
mankind, 

17. A VISIT TO A CLOTHING 
FACTORY. The number of designers and 
how they “make” fashions; the equipment 
and its operation; daily or weekly output 
and distribution. Slant: preparing clothing 
ahead of the seasons and anticipating the 
sartorial taste of the public. 


18. THE OLDEST COUNTY FAIRS 
IN YOUR STATE. Dean of fair associ- 
ations in the state; fair memories. Fair at- 
tractions half a century ago; present high- 
lights. Perennial winners of exhibit prizes 
during the past decade or so. Any turmoil 
over girly shows? 

19, LOCATIONS OF SURRENDERS 
IN VARIOUS WARS. For instance, Corn- 
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Classroom Instruction in 
over 360 Cities in U.S., 
Canada, Cuba & Hawaii 
(Consult local directory) 


120 WORDS PER MINUTE . 


Typing iaaeaael 


ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at home or through 
classroom instruction for a well-paid position in 6 weeks! 
Because it's an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, requires no 
machines—with Speedwriting YOU start taking dictation the 
very first day! Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol shorthand keep you 
from a better job and more pay. Don't worry about being 
too young or too old. Over 150,000 graduates have proved 
that the ABC Speedwriting Shorthand is the easiest, quickest 
way to qualify. 

120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil Service require- 
ments! Typing available. Speedwriters in Top Positions 
everywhere—in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 30th Yr. 


Dept. 6708-3, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE Weise TODAY for 
FREE booklet 
which gives full details— 
FREE sample lesson shows 
you how easily, uickly 
YOU can be a Toned 
writer. 





SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 6708-3 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


ane send me without obligation or expense 
ur new booklet with full information about 
gp EEDWRITING. 


(0 Home Study (0 Classroom Instruction 
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BOOK WRITERS 


This month you are invited to mail me your 
novel or non-fiction book for a free profes- 
sional reading. 

Should editing be called for, it will be done at 
cost, and is deductible from my 10% com- 
mission at time of your book’s sale. ' 
When your manuscript is ready to sell, I will 
market it to interested editors through my 
own agency at no charge to you. 
Send me your book now. Let’s give 
chance it deserves. 


LAMBERT WILSON 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


it the 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








ah COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


as ed booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIP RITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
ages on how to write stories for the comic books. 

also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 








1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professional ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23D Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


We are the only literary agency that has a Book Club 
and a Publishing Company for new writers. Get top- 
notch sales and editorial help on your stories and books 
at bargain rates. Write for free details and compare. 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights 70, New York 

















WRITER'S TYPING SPECIALIST 


My wide typing and editing experience will help guarantee 
success for you. Stories, Articles, 50c pe words. 
Poetry Ic per line. Postage extra. 

Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 

SEND FOR TERMS AnD. DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
OF MY COURSE IN WRITING FOR 
THE SUVENILE MAGAZINES 
WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 











509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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wallis surrendered at Yorktown on this day 
in 1781. How the sites are marked. The 
fates of the conquering and losing generals 
in the years following surrenders. Eye-wit- 
ness descriptions of surrenders. 


20. THE HIGHEST DAM IN YOUR 
STATE. Details of its construction; the 
engineers; area served by the electricity 
generated by the plant; the use of the lake 
for recreational purposes. Slant: the im- 
portance of the dam to the industrial life 
of the section as well as to the propagation 


of fish and wildlife. 


21. SLOGANS OF NEWSPAPERS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. Anecdotes about 
origins of newspaper slogans in your state. 
Greatest scoops by the papers. Editors 
who coined the slogans of the biggest news- 
papers in the nation. 


22. THE DANCE OF 1975, AS EN- 
VISAGED BY LOCAL DANCING IN- 
STRUCTORS. Will the dancing be more 
acrobatic than anything else? Will foreign 
forms of dancing be imported to the United 
States? Last but not least, will burlesque 
get any variety! 

23. A LOCAL MINISTER OR 
PRIEST WHO IS A WELL-KNOWN 
EXPONENT OF DAILY EXERCISE. 
The most difficult exercises done by the 
clergyman; sports in which he has partici- 
pated; his heroes in sports and his acquaint- 
ance with athletic luminaries. 


24. AN INSIGHT INTO A MATCH 
FACTORY. Anniversary angle: the first 
phosphorus match in the United States was 
patented by Alonzo Dwight Phillips on 
October 24, 1836. Daily amount of wood 
and chemicals used by a modern plant; the 
complex machinery; the packaging and 
shipping. Who is “Match King” today? 


25. PRIVATE DETECTIVES HIRED 
BY STORES IN YOUR CITY TO KEEP 
TAB ON CUSTOMERS’ AND EM- 
PLOYEES’ HONESTY. How the detec- 
tives pose as shoppers to do their checking; 
the work of private detectives in hotels and 
also on railroads; experiences in tracking 
down robbers and embezzlers. 


26. A GHOST TOWN OF YOUR 
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STATE THAT HAS COME TO LIFE 
AGAIN. Its original glory; causes of its de- 
cline; persons responsible for its resurrec- 
tion, as industrialists; school and church 
facilities at present. 


27. THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME 
TWINS IN YOUR CITY. Complications? 
The twins double-dating; tricks pulled by 
the pair. The twins may wish to remain 
anonymous. 


28. THE MAYOR AND ALDER- 
MEN OF YOUR CITY AS HUNTERS. 
Hunting dogs possessed by them; stories of 
the officials’ greatest hunting successes; tall 
tales which they delight in telling; guns 
cherished by His Honor and the council- 
men. 


29. THE LINGO OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS. The latest words coined in this 
line; old-time expressions, as recalled by 
the dean of local photographers. 


30. HAVE GYPSIES OF TODAY 
DEPARTED FROM THE CUSTOMS 
AND TRADITIONS OF THEIR AN- 
CESTORS? Interview some members of 
a band wandering in your section. Modern 
means of livelihood, as fortune-telling. How 
far has the band travelled during the past 
12 months? Slant: the skill of the Gypsies 
as musicians and also as dancers—past and 
present. 


31. HIGHWAY SURVEYING. The 
work of the state highway department in 
mapping new routes, deciding on curves 
and grades. The ire of some landowners 
who object to a change in highways, even 
to the point of threatening gunfire. Slant: 
how road engineers formulate new high- 
ways with safety in view as well as con- 
venience and reduction of distance. 





Guaranteed Return 


No postal zone has ever known 
Diatribes so keen 
Re manuscripts by nondescripts 
As N. Y. 17. 

Don Anderson 








OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 

$20,000 from General Mills 

$10,000 from Sealtest 

$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 

Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 








GHOST WRITING 
EDITING © REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Plays, Doctorates, Theses 
20 Years’ Experience. Millions of Published Words. 
NORBERT MURRAY 
501 E. 73rd St., New York 21, N.Y., TRafalgar 9-3112 











NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How to Write Music."* No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 








WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years “Radio Story Editor’ (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
$1.00; book ms, $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


Boston studio for personal intensive story advice, and voice production study. 


39 OCEAN STREET, SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publlalee men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











IS YOUR SPARE TIME WORTH $75 WEEKLY? 
You can earn that much more or more without in- 
vestment, or experience representing Penmaster— 
for just few hours weekly. Sell at wholesale prices 
the most sensational nationally advertised retract- 
able pen with the new dry ink discovery. Send for 
full details. Penmaster Co., Dept. 770K, 225 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 





DESIRE COMPANION trip overland, U.S.-Buenos 
Aires, come dry season. Native bus all the way. 
Cheap. Yo hablo espanol. Box 2101-D, Pasadena, 
California. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM PARIS, 50 cents each. 
Confidential. Isabella Ortenburg, 25 rue Saussure, 
Paris XVII, France. 


IT KILLS ME to live alone in Virginia when I prefer 
something a bit more delightful than the usual 
and commonplace. Now is the time for all uncon- 
ventional men or women or married couples to 
come to the aid of their own. I'll collaborate if it 
can be written, especially the verbs! Box W. 1. 


ALASKAN INFORMATION FOR WRITERS! Will 
verify facts, provide background details, etc. Rates 
- — Writer’s Bureau, Box 578, Spenard, 

aska. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


EDITORS SEEK HUMOR. Be a gagwriter for car- 
toonists and magazines. How to write and sell 
gags, quips, anecdotes. Humor enlivens stories, 
articles. Learn fundamentals. Send $2.00 today 
for “How To Write and Sell Short Humor,” by a 
selling writer. Markets included. Forbes Press, 
1101 West A St., Belleville 2, Illinois. 








LOVERS OF INDIAN LORE—Majestic Mt. Katahdin 
is the northeastern terminus of the Appalachian 
Trail. “Katahdin Fantasies,’ an illustrated booklet 
containing stories based on old Indian legends, 
now available in limited number. Reference notes 
at end of each chapter. ($1.50, postpaid.) Marion 
a" Smith, 22 Oxford Street, Millinocket, 

aine. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources for Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 194, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 
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STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS eliminates Writer's Block; 
stimulates production, increasing sales. Imstruc- 
tions, $1.00. Hypnocollege, Box 753-A. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


EARN DOLLARS WITH YOUR CAMERA. Folio of 
five proven plans and 100 guaranteed phote mar- 
kets. $1.00. Larson, 16 Fountain, San Francisco. 








SHORT ON IDEAS? TRY STIMU-LETTERS. $1 
each. Address Stimu-Letters, 17615 Riverway, 
Cleveland 7, Ohio, 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad _ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28", 
75 cents. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 





FREE BOOK for you! Write for details. Bookshop, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn big 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitali- 
zation, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


WRITERS HATE SHAVING TOO! But no need to 
now! End all shaving misery with this new sensa- 
tional scientific discovery. Mail $1.00 for “Secret 
of Shaving the Scientific Way,” Institute of Func- 
tional Research, Box 4866-A. Washington 8, D. C. 


USE SELF-HYPNOSIS to install, maintain proper 
writing habits; increase fluency; overcome inhibi- 
tions. Folio, $1.00. Guarantee. Lloyd Collins, Appa- 
lachia, Virginia. 


MY CARTOON GAGS have appeared in 140 different 
publications! I'll show you exactly how I create 
them. I also tell you of the other systems used 
and how to market your ideas. All for $2. Was 
$10. Al Morrison, Box 5015, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 








PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS from your negative, five 
5x7 or three 8x10, $1., from picture add 50c. L. 
Pearson, 6311 Robertson Road, Nashville 9, Tenn. 





I SELECT AND MAIL high quality birthday, get- 
well, anniversary, Easter, Christmas greetings. 10c 
each. Send list or write for details. Also letters 
remailed, 20c each. J. Ramming, RFD Box 83, 
Lompoc, California. 





NEW YORK, WASHINGTON D. C., or Railway Post 
ffice postmark, letters remailed, 20c. Intermezzo, 
Verona, N. J. 


MUSIC LOVERS—Piano copies of “Everything’s Up 
To You,” “Give Me Just Another Day,” “Fahsen! 
Dahsen!”’, “Come On Over,” all for $1.00. Harry 
Wm. Gehlert, 33 Paterson Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. 








DON’T DESPAIR. Dr. O. Beschloss, human rela- 
tions counsellor, will advise you in personal prob- 
lems. Confidential, individual reply, $3.00. Taylor- 
ville, Illinois, Box 242. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. All subjects. What's your 
problem? William Polasky, Box 3, Avondale, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





WRITER in Richmond used information contained in 
“Easiest Way to Writing Success” to make his 
first sale one day after receiving this booklet. 
Become a selling writer while you learn. Send 
only $1 to Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 





CARTOONISTS — Make your own tracing board 
cheaply. Complete plans including lighting ar- 
rangement, $1.00. Nothing like it on the market. 
Cash or Money Order only. Syd Ross, 69 Spencer, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED about Waterbury, Brass 
Center of the World and surrounding Connecticut; 
) cong each. Donald Kunde, 23 Vine, Waterbury, 
onn. 


“TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED” is one book that 
you must read if you are a beginning writer. $2.00 
postpaid. The Neptune Company, 210 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 

BANKER’S Retractable Ballpoint Pen, $1.25 post- 
paid. Sales Club, Deepgap, N. C. 

GET $2 TO $25 FOR HELPFUL HINTS, RECIPES, 
Kinks, Shortcuts, Games, Puzzles, Poems, Jokes. 
oe Markets, 25c. Gerard, Box 2515, Tampa, 
Florida. 


ONE DOLLAR will fetch information, how and where 
to get relief from Arthritis, Hernia, Polio. Remit: 
IVU 646, Lawton, Oklahoma. 


JUVENILES—12,000 words on markets and experi- 
ences by selling writer; 218 story, book markets. 
75c. Richard Elam, 828 Woodlawn, Dallas, Texas. 


SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS use these creative princi- 
ples; do you? Book $1.00. Box W. 2. 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: HIT 
THE FILLER ITEM MARKET! 200 Markets— 
100 described in detail, 75c. M. B. Gee, 4672 
West End, Chicago. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Real-life characters! ‘“‘Hand- 
book of Emotions” lists over 500 emotion-spring- 
boards—alphabetically! Just $1. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 








DIETERS: Revolutionary Hypnotherapy safely elimi- 
nates fat permanently. Total investment, $1.00. 
Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PERSONAL POST CARDS. Address printed across 
top. 100, $1.00; 250, $2.00. Samples. Geer, Printer, 
Safford, Arizona. 


“THE BIRCH TWIG,” Dorian Huntley’s heart-warm- 
ing book, honeymoon and strange experience of a 
young married couple among the Green Mountains 
of Vermont $1.25 postpaid. Thelma Cushman, Or- 
leans, Vermont. 


RESEARCH DONE, any subject $3. 5 questions 
answered, $1. Mrs. W. C. King, Platina, Calif. 


MARAVEDI EL KRISHNAR’S Mind-Power Courses. 
Inquire. Send 6c. rishnar Institute, 1912 Lin- 
coln-Park-West, 848-SZ, Chicago 14. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
immediately—or per your instructions—from D. C., 
25c. Secretarial services, $1.00. Confidential. Eleanor 
Werner, 6410 Stoneham Read, Bethesda, Maryland. 


TURN YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR INTO CASH, de- 
= one dollar. Lew Fleming, Box 142 Menlo Park, 
alif. 


EARN money at home! 








Thousands do. “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 


more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, IIl. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of suc- 
cess stories and practical advice. Only $2 in hard 
cover, deluxe edition. If not completely satisfied 
return in 5 days for full refund. Housewife Publi- 
cations, Inc., Rome, New York. 


GOT A CAMERA? WANT EXTRA MONEY? Free 
details. Results guaranteed. Warco’s, Suite 16 
2689 Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 

POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses. 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


GHOST WRITER — English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 








WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
this magazine, page 11. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


House of 





BEST HUMOR MARKETS: 25c. How to Draw Sexy 
Gals: 50c. Magazine Cartooning, Self-taught: 
$1.00. Gerard Studio, Box 2515, Tampa, Florida. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 





LIKE TO WORK WITH WOOD? Here are 12 items 
on separate sheets explained and drawn. New, 
practical and really salable. Chance to make a 
little money between stories. Price $1.00. Write 
plainly, Art. Call, Great Barrington, Mass. 





DISCOVER real secrets of writing success. Study 
comprehensive, illustrative book by selling writer 
that has sold thousands of copies. “Let’s Write 
Short Shorts’ by Foy Evans can put you on right 
track. Money back guarantee. Send only $2 to 
Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 





BE TRADE-PAPER CORRESPONDENT. Easy, prof- 
itable. Complete professional information, $2. Hath- 
away, 1620 Maple, Everett, Wash. 





BEGINNING WRITERS: get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Herman, 
7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





GET WISE TO CO-PUBLISHING MAGAZINE 
PROFITS! Extra earnings. Little effort. Full or 
spare time. From home or office. Sample copy, 
details 25c. Fred Thomas, 626 Parkway, Charles- 
ton 43, South Carolina. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. POSTMARK, 25c each. Ques- 
tions about Washington answered, $1 each. Re- 
search; photostats; reasonable. Miller Associates, 
5418 First Place, N.W., Washington 11, 


FREE — Professional publications list every writer 
should have. Cenacle, 1344 Idaho, San Jose, Calif. 





SONGWRITERS—List of 65 Legitimate Music Pub- 
lishers, 25c. 100 Record Companies, 25c. Writer's 
Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 





FRIENDLY BOOKFINDERS, all subjects. Send us 
your wants. ail ten cents in stamps for illus- 
trated “Gay Nineties’’ folder on fancy dress, wasp- 
waists, high heels, and other interesting subjects. 
Naboma Co., Dept. 1, Box 20725, Pico Heights 
Station, Los Angeles 6, California. 





“MEXICAN CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS AND POP- 
ULAR SAYINGS,” $1; “Mexican Cook Book,” $1; 
“Low PricedParad ise,” where and how to live 


cheaply, $1; letters remailed, 25c each. Upton, 
Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. 
GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, write for FREE 


sample copy Cartoonists’ Market Letter. Lew Card, 
513 College Circle, LaHabra, Calif. 





NEED COPY—both fiction and non-fiction to 2500 
words—slanted toward inter-city truck owner- 
operators. Maximum one cent a word, $3 for photos. 
a Dispatch, P.O. Box 915, Cincinnati 1, 

hio. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
a thon, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white = $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 








Endorsed by leading rs, I led by. editors of 
pastonal magazines, used of ul writers, 
Let the PLOT = NIE furnish sh you with Cuntiose dramatic plots 
for = sto es now mand. Write what the editors 


want. Get a R share a = editors’ checks. Send today 
for free deoeripeive literature 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 








SELL YOUR POEMS 


My 4 new 1953 lists tell you which prapanines and 
newspapers buy poetry and their want 
100 Light-Verse and Humor Markets 
150 Religious Denominational Markets.............+-. 
150 General, smalier Markets. .....--.ee ee eenceves 1.00 
51S PAYING POETRY MARKETS 
eedidiete, including 3 other lists, only $2.00 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 


530 Lowell Ave. Newtonville 60, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last page. Mailed flat. 60c 
per thousand words. 


MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 














CAN YOU SPARE 
5) MINUTES ¢ 


TO LEARN 





THAT’S ALL YOU ‘NEED —THE QUICK, EASY, NATURAL 





LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 


In peace or war, 20 minutes a day can mean a better job, higher 
pay, more interesting opportunities for you. Another language adds 
an important tool to your writer’s kit, doubles your travel pleasure, 

pear your cultural and rofessional horizons 

LINGUAPHONE is the NATURAL way to learn a language—the 
same way you learned English as a child, long before you went 
to school. Right in your own HOME you _hear men and women 
speak in their’ native tongue. You listen You understand — 
you SPEAK — you read and write. It’s all g amazingly easy! 


FRENCH SPANISH ITALIAN 
GERMAN RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 
JAPANESE NORWEGIAN 
—any of 29 languages availabl 
LINGUAPHONE courses were made easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists, endorsed by educators, used interna- 
tionally by colleges, schools, armed services, governments and 
business firms for personnel training. Over a million home-study 
oe of all ages. Write TOD- AY for FREE book, ‘‘Passport To 
y World of Spportunity, doe paegeaphons Institute, 7608 Mezz., 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 - ¥. 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7608 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, 


SEND FOR yt Sige » 5 Book 


FREE 


want to learn .. 
language. 


POD cect etc pesovecenesescvere 


Address ...... cee ewe sereeone 
Lelel qa as City ..... aes . -- Zone... 
State .... cose rercceceseseas 
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I Never Bother .. . 
(Continued from page 26) 


Still, she was not running much. risk—for 
what man would be foolhardy enough to 
molest the wife of Phil Kimbrough? 

Not Ed Sands, anyway 
Such an opening is sure-fire. The story- 

line could follow any of a hundred and one 
courses. Without conscious thought I’ve 
assured the so-called complications, crises, 
and even the climax. What’s a simpler 
story-line than a triangle of two men and a 
woman? I’ve set the mood and got the 
action going. I’ve characterized my people 
without wasting words: the hero is so poor 
he’s hungry, and the husband of the woman 
in whom he’s interested is a rich and 
powerful man. I have my _ protagonist 
headed for real trouble. 

In 18 years as a published writer, I can’t 
recall an editor rejecting a story of mine 
with a comment like “the mechanics of 
this yarn are out of whack.” I’m convinced 
that editors, too, are more concerned with 
story-telling than with any contrived struc- 
ture. Information on “how to plot” will not 
get a writer anywhere, but ability for story- 
telling almost certainly will. 

You need some talent, of course. I know 
the limitations of my own talent and have 
no feeling of frustration. I write Westerns 
by choice. Actually, I served my apprentice- 
ship in the newspaper syndicates, writing 
love, detective and adventure serials. I like 
Westerns best. They can have everything 
any other type of yarn has: romance, action, 
mystery, even a historical flavor—and 
they’re as American as the Stars and Stripes. 

Most of my yarns have basis in fact, which 
comes of years of research into Western 
Americana. Dig up almost any item of 
Western historical information and tie it 
up with a protagonist’s emotional problem, 
and there’s a story begging to be written. 


For example, there is the item that on 
April 17, 1884, it became illegal for civilians 
to carry six-shooters in Texas. A group of 
cattlemen persuaded the Governor to issue 
a proclamation outlawing the six-shooter. 
In my story one cattleman does the per- 
suading because it’s to his advantage to 
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stop some range trouble. The story-line 
even suggested the title: The Man Who 
Tamed Texas. 

Another example. I came upon the little- 
known fact that Theodore Roosevelt was 
not only a rancher in the wild and woolly 
West but also a deputy sheriff. So my hero 
is in a jam with the law, a badge-toter on 
his trail. The lawman gets too close, and 
the hero is desperate. He beads the deputy, 
but at the critical moment can’t kill. He 
later learns that the name of the deputy he 
almost killed is Teddy Roosevelt. One shot, 
and he would have changed the course of 
history. It might have happened. Quien 
sabe? 

Story ideas turn up in the darndest places. 
Last summer I went shopping for a Fron- 
tier model Colt in Albuquerque. In my 
own state one needs a permit to buy a 
revolver, and a permit is hard to come by. 
I mentioned this fact to the man in the gun 
shop, and he said, “Around here everybody 
owns a gun.” That stuck in my mind: 
everybody owns a gun . . . everybody owns 
a gun. I conjured up a hero with an aver- 


sion to guns. Returning from the Spanish 
American War, he wants only peace and 
quiet. But everybody has a gun—and wants 
to use it on the hero. Why? It will all be 
explained in a coming issue of Zane Grey’s 
Western Magazine, and Editor Don Ward’s 
check paid five times over for the Frontier 
Colt I bought that day in Albuquerque. 

In Gallup one evening my wife and I 
noticed several young Indians picking up 
their girl friends coming off duty as wait- 
resses in the Fred Harvey restaurant. I said 
to Evelyn, “Now there’s a story.” It was 
some months before I wrote it; finding the 
right emotional slant for an Indian hero 
wasn’t so simple. As it worked out, I have 
him involved with two women, one, an 
Indian girl, and the other, a white girl. 
Read all about it in a forthcoming issue of 
Bluebook. 

I try to write 3000 words a day. My 
average is nearer 2000, since I’m a lazy 
galoot. Until Bill Lengel, editor-in-chief at 
Gold Medal Books, took me in hand, I was 
a wordy cuss. In editing one of my manu- 
scripts, Mr. Lengel showed me how to do 





IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assist- 











ance from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts 
to succeed without proper guidance. It it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time 
and effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 
penny! 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results ; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined ip 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important to you — your manu- 
scripts will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years, ”? says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exce; tionally stimulating and helpful . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says author of the many hun 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 














GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


= 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


preserve your 
copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 





Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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my story-telling with an economy of words. 
I’m doubly indebted to Mr. Lengel. My 
novels have improved, and so have my 
pulp yarns. I’ve gotten an increase in word 
rates from several of my old markets and 
gained a couple of better-paying ones. 

As an old hand at the game I recommend 
only two books to beginning writers. One is 
Jack Woodford’s Trial and Error. The 
other does not concern itself with writing: 
The Magic of Believing by Claude M. 
Bristol. If the former doesn’t show a per- 
son how to become a writer, the latter will 
show him how to become successful at 
something else! 

On that note I'd better sign off. A letter 
from my agent has just arrived and I’m to 
start a novel for Charlie Heckelmann at 
Popular Library. I'll start it without a plot. 
I just don’t know any better. 


Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 31) 


83. George K. Buckley 
Nashua, N. H. 

84, Edith Rigby 
Thiensville, Wis. 

85. Tom Coleman 
Louisville, Ky. 

86. Johnny Daniels 
Vallejo, Calif. 

87. Margaret C. Clark 
Ocean City, N. J. 

88. Helen Laura Renshaw 
Seattle, Wash. 

89. Paul W. Chalk 

Spanaway, Wash. 

James Faris Jones 

Arlington, Va. 

91. R. E. Thompson 
Sausalito, Calif. 

92. Leone Monroe 
Salina, Kans. 

93. Gene Moore 
Springfield, Mo. 

94. Olga Osing 
Rossland, B. C., Canada 

95. Ruth E. Welcyng 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

96. Herman Polen 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

97. Sarah R. Levinson 
Chicago, IIl. 

98. Elizabeth Atkerson 
Norwalk, Calif. 

99. Rae V. Youngdale 
Los Altos, Calif, 


90. 
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. Vyra Creager 
Seattle, Wash. 

. Elsie Lee 
New York, N. Y. 


102. La Verne D. Johnson 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


119. 


119. 


120. 


Stockton, Calif. 


3, A. J. Badger 


Glendale, Calif. 
. Margaret I. McCarthy 
Chicago, IIl. 
. Robert Kissel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. E. Van Ingen 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Edith Bates 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Margaret E. Burton 
New York, N. Y. 
Helen F. Couch 
El Dorado, Ark. 
James I. Barker 
Reseda, Calif. 
Walter C. Brown 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


2. Iris Power 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


3. John H. Fournier 


New Milford, N. J. 
. Lucille Thies 
Manteno, III. 
Doris L. Hicks 
Oildale, Calif. 
John Mersereau 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Violet E. McGauley 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Katherine Wirtz 
Detroit, Mich. 
Glenn E. Long 
Webster City, Iowa 
George T. Rayner 
New York, N. Y. 
. Helen Thompson Dunstan 
Seattle, Wash. 


2. Martha Doyle Beebe 


Monterey Park, Calif. 


. Louise Owen 


Billings, Mont. 


24. Kathryn O. Weeks 


Pomona, Calif. 

. George Perry Horton 
Seattle, Wash. 

. Don Keown 
Merced, Calif. 

. John G. Reitci 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Elizabeth Atkerson 
Norwalk, Calif. 

. R. C. Woods 
Richmond, Calif. 

. Diana K. Browne 
New York, N. Y. 

. Sylvia L. Shlimovitz 
Vancouver, Wash. 


2. Robert E. Fuerst 


Tucson, Ariz. 


33. Idamae Stryker 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


146. 


Kernville, Ore. 


. Mabel Russell 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Charles S. Stebbins 
New York, N. Y. 
Stanislaus Kostika 
No address 

Della Ditman 
Modesto, Calif. 
Louise Dorman Folks 
Reno, Nev. 
Dorothy Hamilton 
Barger, Tex. 

Elma Alden 

San Gabriel, Calif. 


. Arthur Volz 


Dayton, Ohio 


2. Lou Stigler 


Silver Springs, Md. 


3. Arnold Marmor 


New York, N. Y. 


. Beulah Frede 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. Eunice Lanfield 


Englewood, N. J. 
Floy W. Neeley 
Dallas, Tex. 








NO READING 


FEE 


We need more writers. We will read 
your manuscript without charge, and 
give you an opinion. If it is good we'll 
send it out. If it is bad, we'll return 
it. If we think it has possibilities, we'll 


suggest our collaboration plan. 


Enclose return postage and address 


all manuscripts to: 


RICHARD FALES 
AGENCY 


6533 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(We have been selling scripts since 1933.) 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 


with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


[] Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


151. 


158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 


165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 


175. 


176. 
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178. 


Garth Bentley 

Chicago, IIl. 

Ruth Smith 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Jane Nelson 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Jules Archer 

Pine Plains, N. Y. 
George Lea III 
Saginaw, Mich. 


2. Olive Marie Cook 


Fredericktown, Mo. 


3. Edward J. Zysk 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Randolph Hudson 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


. Elizabeth George Speare 


Wethersfield, Conn. 


. Mildred McAllen 


Tulsa, Okla. 


. Ruth N. Hannah 


Glencoe, Ill. 
Pearl M. Cooke 
Seattle, Wash. 
Merle L. Nedds 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Douglas Houck 
Mt. Savage, Md. 
K. L. Boynton 
Chicago, III. 


2. Israel Feinbaum 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


. Mark Norman 


Toledo, Ohio 


. James Hampton 


San Dimas, Calif. 

J. R. Plumb 

Morris, Conn. 

M. M. Woolston 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Tom Mercier 

Saco, Me. 

Lee Denning 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


9. William D. Barney 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


. Tom Dowling, Jr. 


San Mateo, Calif. 


. Robert R. M. Ohl 


New York, N. Y. 


2. Chet Harris 


Omaha, Nebr. 


3. Veva L. Foster 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 


. Herman F. Royer 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Patricia Chase 
Topeka, Kans. 
James White 

Beale AFB, Calif. 
Lema M. Weaver 
Ames, Iowa 

Mrs. Bertie B. Moyers 
Orlando, Fla. 














179. Frank R. Robinson 


Mountain View, Calif. WILL YOU SEND US 


180. Helen Replinger 


Spokane, Wash. YOUR LAST 


181. Harry G. Bowley 


i———— REJECTED 
Readfield, Me. 

183. aoe tthe Siete MANUSCRIPT? 
Golden, Colo. 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
184. Verna Pressey bt ry y J 


manuscript send it to us. Find out why 


Derry, N. H. your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
185. Helen Langworthy was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
Traverse City, Mich. We will read your manuscript carefully and 
186. Dorothy Edwards Summerrow tell you point blank why your script was re- 
Gastonia, N. C. jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
Boag: s must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
187. William R. Wedler how it can be bettered. You will find our 
Madison, III. criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
188. Harry A. Dolphin eminently satisfactory. 
Omaha, Nebr. For over a decade the Criticism Department 
189. Dev Klapp of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 


important division. It’s our business to help 


Austin, Tex. I “ 
J writers sell. We know the current magazine 


190. Edward L. Renno market trends and we know how to make you 
Lincolnwood, Ill. understand where your faults are and how to 
191. A. B. Everts correct them. 
Portland, Ore. If you have never before patronized the 
192. Alex H. MacLeod Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 


do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada : ? , : 
f ‘ and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 








193. Edmund E. Pugsley magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
194. D. Nathe Baltes Most of our criticism checks are made out 
San Dicgo, Calif. for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
esppegy : out information that may prove invaluable 
195. Virginia Shaw Newell to you. 
Adams, Wis. A 
: i Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
196. Ruth G. Crocker you, and direct you literary energies to a 
Columbia City, Ind. different type of work. The commercial lit- 
197. L. S. Shiff erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
a at articles may prove a famous success at 
Arabi, La. , “ “ae 
oie oe novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
198. A. O. Claeys and M. M. W right vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
East Detroit, Mich. literary success. Write TODAY. 
199. James F. Rudd 
Twin Falls, Idaho The rates for a complete, constructive 
200. Floyd Anderson criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
Cedar Grove, N. J. market information about your own indi- 
ea vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
Personals words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 


words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 


“LET’S LIVE IN MEXICO,” cloth-bound edition, 
$2.00 postpaid. Free descriptive circular on re- Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 


quest. International Publications, Box 789, Har- additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
lingen, Texas. 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 


WANTED— Backer to advance $700, publication cost $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 

° ershing Square Incident, a novel of oppression 

by Truman. Send check to Professor Dees College 40,000 words and over. 
Publishing Co., 840 Magnolia, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Contact below about reimbursement. Bob 
Walgreen-Smith, c/o Rush Cottage, 100 Bernard Criticism Department 


Rd., Manteno, III. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME—$3 to $10 hourly, in 


Research Work. Send stamped, addressed envelope. 22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sterling, Dept. W-1, Great Neck, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 71) 
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Beginners 
Only 





N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


PE ticis DR ceeaa sebe cvoeds taut wane oe eid pueTeewer 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliabje institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Brash Young Eds... 


(Continued from page 17) 


tion unless story must be held for some 
time, then on acceptance. 
Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Walter A. Woron, Editor, 
Slanted to car owner, regardless of what he 
owns or what he’d like to own. All pub- 
lished material from free-lancers, except de- 
partments such as “Spotlight on Detroit,” 
“European Newsletter,’ “Classic Com- 
ments,” “Road Tests,” and “Accessory 
Trials.” Editor says: “Feature articles can 
be about anything concerned with cars or 
their use and should indicate a trend. 
Above all, information must be accurate. 
We want expose-type articles, features on 
new cars or old cars with modern design, 
what you can do to your car and with your 
car to have fun, technical articles on new 
developments.” Shorts and fillers on any 
interesting automotive subject having to do 
with taking care of your car; also satire or 
humor bits. Photos must be at least 5x7, 
8x10 glossies preferred, have sharp defini- 
tion, be of good quality for reproduction, 
particularly if used in rotogravure section. 
Overstocked on cartoons at present. Features 
pay from $75 to $150 and higher; shorts, 
$15 to $35; photos, $6 to $10 for singles, 
$50 to $75 for groups. 
Motor World, Box 12321, Los Angeles 64, 
Calif. Robert M. Barsky, Editor. Magazine 
for all motor enthusiasts. Illustrated tech- 
nical articles and how-to-do-its. Pieces must 
be technically accurate, deal with a current 
situation; no length limitations. Illustrated 
shorts on unusual cars or automotive inno- 
vations. Pix with articles, spot news photos, 
and cartoons on automotive subjects. Fea- 
tures pay from $25 to $50, depending on 
length and interest, but good technical 
articles can go higher; shorts, pix, cartoons, 
$5 to $15. Pays on publication, but since 
magazine comes out every two weeks, ac- 
ceptance and publication practically simul- 
taneous. 
Road and Track, Box 110, Glendale, Calif. 
Bill Jenks, Editor. Primarily slanted to 
sports car enthusiast, but runs occasional 
(Continued on page 80) 
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for writers 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Bartlett’s Familiar Sapetetonn. ..$ 00 


Dictionary of Thoughts .. $4.95 

English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 

New Dictionary of Psychology... 5.00 
Harriman 

Protection and Marketing of 

Literary Property ............ 3.75 

— Vocabulary Builder... ... 1.00 
WIS 

Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.90 


Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 


Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
NS ee ae 3.00 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning.......... 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning........ 1.00 
Lariar 

Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
pencer 

How To Create Gags........... 2.00 


artoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


eeipete of Criminology. ... 5.00 
ern Criminal a a 
hala & O’Connel 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


ere 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 

J. P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
ttney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Writing & Marketing. ... 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Doig: 3 in Article Writing.... 3.50 
eson Bailey 


a4 ef O16. 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ .00 
Writer’s Market. ... ......000s0008 3.50 


Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets (almanac).. 2.00 
Where And How To Sell Your 
PICS, BAIS. 200. cccccsess 1.50 


NOVEL WRITING 
Cost of a Best Seller.......... ; ae 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burack 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.50 
W. Somerset Maugham 


How ” Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
How to orWrhte and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodfor 
Technique of the Novel. . 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 


Playwright at Work 

John Van Druten 
a on Playwriting......... 2.00 
yong ine Niggli 


Screen Playwriting for Theatre 
“hearer 3.50 
Lewis Herman 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 


Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
in of the Short Short..... 1.00 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


ane Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 _— Used & Abused........ 1.25 
Young 

Plots That Be errr 3.00 
harles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 


POETRY & yy copia 
An Editor Looks at Poetry.. 


Coblentz 
Complete Rhymi Dictionary.. 2.50 
lement me 
First Principles “al ne 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Kerb 

Seven Principles of Poetry.......2.50 

nne Hamilton 
was J and Selling Gggeting 


ear .00 
Writing Li NR soc caus 2.00 
Richard Armour 
Writing Your Poem............ 2.75 
Killman 
RADIO & TV 
Péinters on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Television Writing ............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 


AUGUST BOOK SPECIALS 
* Webster’s Indexed Dictionary (regu 
larly $1.50) 
EY OY oo eevee camcese 50c 
* Underworld Lingo Dictionary by 
Goldin (regularly $5.00) 
TE soos c oxcccin $3.00 
* Writer’s Anthology by Haines (regu- 
larly $2.25) 
eee $1.00 
* Encyclopedia of Superstitions by 
Radford (regularly $6.00) 
eee $3.50 
* Words Into i by Skillin & Gray 
(regularly $5 
REDUCED TO ....... . .$3.50 
* These Reduced Prices Expire Sept. 
30, 1953. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.00 
Thomas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing 3.50 


Mowery 


Short Story Writing for Profit.... 2.00 
Blackiston 

A, Ss ci ccewasnen 3.00 
Edith M. Siisidioes 

Write the Short Short......... 3.50 
Elwood 

Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing —— Fiction....... 3.00 


Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 


Anatomy of Inspiration. . re 
Hardin 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 

Faith for Tough Times......... 1.75 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Miraculous Birth of Language... 3.75 
Wilson 


111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Teial and BerOP. .....sccccvcces 3.00 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Hel Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 


Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook.............. 4.00 
W. Somerset > am 


Writing of Bio; x .. 1.50 
Catherine Baek, Bowen 
The Writing of — Rea vaielena 3.50 


A. S. Hoffma 

Writing—Idea ~4 "Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 

Writing to Sell 
Scott Meredith 

Your Key to Successful Writing 3.00 
Lajos Egri 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following prepaid. I am entitled to return 


books for full cash refund within ten days if dissatisfied. 


Name 

















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your own manuscripts! Let an expert do it 
for you! Bond paper, minor corrections, free carbon, 
free extra first and last pages on mss. of 10,000 words 
or more. Mailed flat. Prompt service. Twenty-five 
cents per typewritten page. One dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo. 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








A GUARANTEE THAT YOU'LL SELL 


If you will place yourself under my guidance and follow 
special instructions adapted to your individual needs. 
Your cost refunded if you do as directed and fail to sell. 
Write for free details and writer’s questionnaire. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 











GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 


A ne y published folder which contains niuch 


valuc ice for non-fiction writers, plus full 
date: on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 








classic articles and photo stories. Features 
prepared by staff. Buys short (1500 to 2000 
words), light, humorous prose on sports cars 
or their usage, travel experience, satire, etc.; 
these pieces illustrated with staff-assigned 
cartoons. On photos, prefers 8x10 glossies 
and no figures in car pictures unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Pays 4 cents per word, $4 
per picture, on publication. Editor adds: 
“We have a reputation for accuracy; there- 
fore, material must be factual and know- 
ingly written. Expose-type articles are never 
used.” 

Speed Age Magazine, Brookland Station, 
Washington 17, D. C. Don O’Reilly, Editor. 
Complete automotive magazine with cover- 
age of American production cars, sport cars, 
road tests, new developments in the auto- 
motive enginering field, custom cars, hot 
rods, and professional auto racing. Features 
of interest to general public on automobiles, 
including special customizing operations 
and sport cars; expose-type articles on con- 
ditions which affect motorists; personality 
articles about prominent individuals in the 
automotive world. Shorts and fillers about 
anything automotive. Cartoons and picture 
stories with captions. Payment on all ma- 
terial depends on value to magazine, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Speed Mechanics, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. William C. Callahan, Editor. 
Emphasis here on hot rodder almost to ex- 
clusion of sports car fan. How-to-do-it 
articles with step-by-step pix, 500 to 1500 
words. Shorts supplied by staff. Pix of in- 
teresting hot rods or customized cars. Pay 
averages $125 for story and pix; individual 
pix bring $5. Payment usually on accept- 
ance, sometimes immediately on publication. 





SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 


sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. 


Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


P. O. Box 208 DOROTHY COLLETT Pasadena, Calif. 





up to 1,500 words. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most maga- 
zines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress character. 
This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, INC., and will be mailed FREE to all writers seriously 
interested in writing short-short fiction. Over 200 markets use short-shorts. Reading and handling fee: $2 for short-shorts 


It’s a sample chapter from the famous book, WRITING 


P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING @ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.” 





That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments; instruction by competent, successful writers; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute —a private school licensed by the 


State of New York — is really different. As a matter of fact, 
The Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors — men and women 


who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading peri- 
odicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY :* 








Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories. 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 
. 

BETH WALKER, author 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 


. 
MARY HEATON VORSE 
Author: The Prestons, A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 





HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


I sold the Saturday Evcning Post The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
e ’ . to write the way famous writers did — by writing 








another piece.” 

“. . . Esquire has accepied my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth .. .” 
“|. . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 

. my first sale, after I had completed 

only four lessons.” 
“. . . Pve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 
“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third oe 


through the course. 


*( Letters on file) 


continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 


You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to ‘do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our staff submits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Mogesiae | Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it N 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~ 


The MAGAZINE ixet 22vercs. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


INSTITUTE = 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


City Zone State.. 


Street Address iocteer ell 








50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 











OR A LONG TIME a rumor has been mak- 
ing the rounds that writers are a little 
touched in the head. Ask your local 

barber, fishmonger or used mattress dealer, and 
he will assure you that a writer is likely to be 
eccentric, emotionally unstable and devoid of 


business sense. 


I suspect this myth was invented by trades- 
men who tried to become writers and failed. Actually, a writer 
must be practical and down-to-earth, always willing to face a fact. 
When a manuscript has drawn enough rejections, he doesn’t delude 
himself with the notion that continued submissions will make a bad 
manuscript salable. He gets expert counsel, learns why it is bad, 
proceeds to correct it and finds a buyer. That is the pattern of suc- 


cess. It is the way a clear-sighted writer often gets where he is going. 


Through the past decade and a half, businesslike writers have 
been coming to me for professional guidance. They found what they 
came for, and you have read reports of their varied successes on 
this page. In coming months I will report on other clients who 
have gained recognition. Whether one of them is you depends 


on whether you want to read about success or be successful. 


I provide the special help your manuscript needs to make it 
salable, which may consist of revision, editing or corrective criti- 
cism, as the case indicates. Write today for my free folder entitled 


Literary Help. It describes my assistance and tells how we got started. 


Send 25c coin for my 
Directory of Literary Agents 








CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








